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Khrushchev can best the western 
statesmen all the time. 
minder to the Sup- 
reme Soviet that 
increased production 
of cow manure was desirable, and that 
“this can be achieved by increasing the 
number of cows” shows that in oratory, 
at any rate, it’s about level pegging. 
B 
Lapy CyNTHIA COLVILLE’s statement 
before the Select Committee on Obscene 
Publications, that pornographic pic- 
tures “were not sold to young people 
because they did not have the money” 
seems to cast a serious reflection on the 
much-trumpeted Welfare State. 


B 


Ho.iywoop’s offer of a contract to 
Princess Soraya earned itself headlines 
tinged with an air of surprise. But this 
is obviously an attempt to salve its 
wounded pride at having lost Princess 


Grace Kelly. 


[ is a mistake to suppose that Mr. 


His re- 


B 


BusLess Londoners were agreeably 
surprised to find how many private 
motorists picked them up and sped them 


on their way. It made the prospect of 
a return to normal conditions most 
depressing. 
B 
WHATEVER generals are saying about 
Mr. Sandys, at least he shows no signs 
of running out. 


B 
Tuoucu the TU104 carrying the 


Moscow Arts Theatre Company was 
thought too noisy to land at Heathrow, 
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and was instead diverted to a remote 
airport in Essex, several commentators 
reported that it came in with practically 
no noise at all. 
Afterwards, of 
course, there was the 
high-pitched, chattering whine which 
always occurs when actors meet. 
B 


SERVICE CHIEFS everywhere welcomed 
the news that Mr. Nixon’s defence was 
in the hands of cavalry in Bogota and 


<O 

-~ 
paratroops in Venezuela. This is a 
useful argument in their struggles to 
convince politicians that conventional 
weapons still have a role to play. 

B 
A TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR plan for the 

reconstruction of Moscow’s city centre 
includes proposals: to present a clear 
view of the Kremlin from all sides. 
Comment in Washington is that twenty- 
five years is a helluva time to wait. 


B 


A GANG that blew a safe in Waterloo 
Station last week are thought to have - 
assumed that people would dismiss the 
noise as that of a car backfiring. Or, 
even more lightly, that of a gang blowing 
a safe. 

8 
Beauty Spot 
A mighty question dominates the 
news— 
Whom are the long-tried judges now to 
choose? 
There is another question, which is this: 
With no Miss England, what would 
England miss? 











Punch Diary 

T is not often that politicians find 

themselves in the thick of battle, 
and Mr. Nixon seems to have come 
smilingly through the pelting with beans 
and bricks in Colombia, with fruit and 
sticks in Venezuela, though not less so 
than did Mr. Butler when student flour- 
bags and egg-yolks failed to erase his 
pained, brave smirk in Scotland. If this 
sort of thing continues, statesmen will 
have to decide just how long to keep 
smiling. Mr. Nixon, it is true, was on a 
good-will mission—if one-sided—and 
in such a case the smile may legitimately 
be persisted in to extremes; moment- 
arily extinguished by a soft pineapple in 
the eye (a mere nervous reaction) it is 
seen to be fully re-established almost 
before the last of the juice has been 
dabbed away; even while one’s wife is 
being showered with broken glass from 
the shattered car windows one keeps 
smiling. Critics of the Nixons and 
Butlers of this world must feel admir- 
ation; but also puzzlement. This is not 
natural behaviour. How and why do 
they keep it up? In Mr. Nixon’s case 
the answer may be in the New York 
Post comment: that perhaps the South 
American mobs may be found in the 
long run to have “helped Richard Nixon 
up a couple of steps on his way to the 
White House.” 


Poison Pen-Pals 

HE attempt to undermine the 

morale of the Bundeswehr by 
sending scented love letters to the 
homes of German soldiers brings a 
touch of imagination into the cold war, 
though the specimen quoted in The 
Times does not seem likely to get into 
any anthology of Great Love Letters. 
It seems to be assumed, incidentally, 


that German women normally open 
their husbands’ letters. There is no 
reason to hope that the assault will stop 
at the Bundeswehr. Soon British right- 
wing deviationist Trade Union leaders 
may be receiving letters signed, since 
Russians get their idea of Britain from 
Dickens, “Esther” or “Dora” or 
“Little Nell.” I suppose women of 
prominence in Labour politics will find 
that their letters are signed “James 
Steerforth” or “Sir Hawk” or “ Your 
own true Carker.” ‘The chief target 
over here is likely to be that arch- 
reformist, Mr. Gaitskell, who will at 
any rate find it a change to be addressed 
as “Lemonchik” instead of “Hyena.” 
Perhaps they'll call him “ Doadie.” 


Inscrutable East 

R. SOLODOVNIKOV, director 

of the Moscow ‘Arts Theatre, 
expressed the hope that his company 
would make themselves understood in 
London. London critics hope so too, 
and sat up late reading Chekhov in their 
English editions. In assessing pro- 
ductions in which little was likely to be 
intelligible but the names of characters 
—critics’ Russian being on the rusty 
side—it would at least be a help to 
remember that Polina Andreievna was 
in The Seagull and Lubov Andreievna 
in The Cherry Orchard; that there is 
no connection between Dunyasha and 
Yasha of The Cherry Orchard and Masha 
of The Three Sisters, or indeed Masha of 
The Seagull; that the Landowner in 
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The Cherry Orchard is Symeonov-Pis- 
chik and not Ilya Ilyitch Telyegin, who 
is (of course) the Landowner in Unck 
Vanya. Critics who kept a keen ear open 
for these names—provided that the 
Russian pronunciations at all approxi- | 
mated to the English, and could be { 
recognized—were at least able to keep 
their fingers on the coarser threads of 
the action. With to-night’s play their 





task may be tougher. This is not Chek- 
hov but Rakhmanov, a modern Russian 
playwright whose English editions are 
scarce, to say the least; and critics filing 
into their strategically-placed stalls will 
be remembering other words of Mr. 
Solodovnikov—that in the Moscow Arts 
Theatre Company’s playing “often a 
word, a hint, a secret meaning behind 
the words dominates the whole stage 
situation...” 


Boys in Buckram 

N 1952 there was rioting at the 

Southern Michigan Prison in Jack- 
son, Michigan.’ Since then the authori- 
tics have tried to interest the prisoners 
in other activities, and writing has 
caught on. Nearly three hundred 
convicts are engaged in authorship. 
Cell-life must be curious; one could 
imagine a fraudulent belle-lettrist rub- 
bing along well enough with a play- 
wright in for assault, but unfortunately 
practically all the prisoners are writing 
about crime and imprisonment. As they 
all have the same warders’ brutalities to 
expose, the same homicide to uncover 
the heart of gold in, poaching must be 





rife and retribution, in the shape of the 
traditional beating up in the wash-rooms 
or the even more traditional review, 
swift. But at any rate such a régime 
ought to toughen the authors up so that 
they can face their eventual emergence 
into the full rigour of literary life. 


Incident 

AST week over half the national 

press published the same photo- 
graph, a back-view of Tom Graveney 
finishing a defensive stroke. I'd like 
to think that this near-unanimity arose 
from a sudden appreciation of Grave- 
ney’s style, which can make a dull 
stroke on a dull day more interesting 
than other batsmen’s centuries in the 
sun. Not a bit of it! The point was that 
he had split his bat, and half of it could 
be seen to be lying on the ground. 
Something, that is to say, had happened. 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD IS 
NO PLACE TO START RUNNING 


WENTY years back, Juliet— 
well, let’s not push the point, 
there’s the age parallel at any 
rate; twenty years on, Mrs. Exeter, 
gardening in the right kind of gloves 
and wearing the right What with the 
What With No Age-Tag? Forty years 
on might of course be quite jolly, with 
a figure that will probably be afar if not 
absolutely asunder, and a spare half- 
hour in the evenings to sit down and read 
E. Nesbit when you’ve finished the 
washing-up. It’s this next ten years that 
are going to be the roughest. 

One of the really terrible things about 
being in-the-thirties (women stopped 
sticking at twenty-nine years ago and 
now take precarious refuge in being in- 
their-thirties) is that people are often 
so dreadfully kind to you. If men 
haven’t actually begun to give you their 
seats on buses again the way they did 
ten years ago, all the same they look at 
you with a sort of haunted expression 
and don’t wince when you jab them 
with your spare shopping-basket. They 
know it’s as much as you and they 
deserve. In novels you’re either worried 
with four children (Still Young, Still 
Pretty, poor you) or you’re a hard, fast 
witch in scarlet chiffon with no resident 
husband at all and a greedy eye for 
struggling young architects in tweeds 
with touchingly boyish forelocks. In the 
early chapters you seem to be doing all 
right, but by the middle of the book 
there’s a look of panic behind your eyes. 
They know you’re over thirty, and your 
eyelashes are all stuck on with glue. 
You'll be recklessly downing the mar- 
tinis in sophisticated Acapulco by the 
last pages with a no-good playboy oil- 
king, and the architect will have scuttled 
back to the little girl with the pony-tail 
and the dear honest freckles on her 
innocent (wait for it) young nose. 


Aves of 


In the Thirties 
SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 
says: 


Humour 








The French have always been par- 
ticularly kind to the lady of thirty years 
—though it’s an open question whether 
or not they think she goes off a little at 
thirty-one—sweetly making believe that 
twenty-nine is nothing but schoolroom 
gaucherie and not knowing what to do 
with your hands and feet, where thirty, 
suddenly, is a bloom of mystery and 
enchantment and peach-fed experience. 
Thirty is the age that knows about 
witty conversation and _ discretion 
between five and seven in the evening 
and understated little hats and how not 
to wear scent if you’re dining with a 
man who knows about claret, not that 
you’d think of dining with one that 
didn’t. Thirty knows an up-and-coming 
third-secretary-hawk from a fading 
ambassador-handsaw. Thirty is the lady 
for whom all the baby couturiers, 
dreaming of their sainted mothers, build 
those touchingly fragile little-girl dresses 
and the pliant, merciless armour that 
is their all-in-one foundation. Thirty 
treads very lightly, in genuine custom- 
built crocodile, because she treads on so 
many genuine dreams, and often heels 
them right into the genuine Aubusson. 

In bleak moments, in need of cheering 
up, Thirty often thinks of the Marschal- 
lin as her prototype—proud, tender, 
bitter-sweet, keeping the rules, behaving 
like a perfect lady, much the most 
sympathetic figure in the plot. The only 
trouble is all these authoritative articles 
that keep cropping up about the 
Marschallin not being a day over 
twenty-five. 

The woman of thirty-plus is just-an- 
in-between, too old, except in the 
novels of Colette, for boys—at any rate 
for the kind that like a girl to come up 
smiling at the end of an evening’s 
steady jive, though one wouldn’t 
mind a nice old-fashioned Marchbanks 
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warming one’s slippers by the fire when 
one staggered in from the supermarket 
—too young for toys like twin-engined | 
knitting-machines and bath-chairs with | 
overdrive. ‘There are so many things 
she’s got to Be On Her Guard Against. 
Doughnuts, that second martini, finish- 
ing up the baby’s puréed potato and 
mashed sardine, primary colours, cheap 
separates, straggly eyebrows, wandering 
thoughts, saucepan handles turned out- 
wards, sailor hats, one late night, a hair 
out of place, the perfect female friend, 
secretaries, getting in a rut, not under- 
standing about Look Back in Anger, 
dressing too young, dressing too old, 
wrecking her children’s chances of hap- 
piness in after-life, not being aware of 
Wee Willie Harris, soaking in the bath 
eating chocs and reading Daphne du 
Maurier. At sixteen or sixty you may 
do as you please, such sins are not 
mortal. Just about the only things 
Thirty doesn’t have to be on her guard 
about are the Fascinating Older Man | 
and spots on the chin. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


ee 





—— 


Three of the most terrible curtain lines | 
in any conversation in the thirty-plus 
age-bracket: 

“Well, this is the Junior Miss | 
Department, madam. Perhaps _ if 
you were to try the Model Gowns up- 
re 

“Have you ever thought of a per- 
manent rinse? Of course I always say a 
certain amount of grey is softening to 
the face, and a rinse is definitely 
hardening . . .” | 

“Funny, I always thought you were | 
Margot’s exact contemporary. She's 
getting on too, of course—twenty-nine 
next birthday.” 


Past thirty there are some _ things 
you just have to resign yourself to 


— 


—_ a ax wnaoate 
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abandoning. Some you may not regret 
too bitterly, like long-fly over those ter- 
rible padded horses in the gym, or hang- 
ing by your toes from the wall-bars until 
your eyes start to cross. Staying up all 
night two nights running is another 
delight I have waved good-bye to with 
a certain calm, remembering how the 
dregs of a Commem at dawn, hunting 
for cuff-links and odd bits of hem over 
the age-old chewed-up lawns, looked 
like shop-soiled rejects from limbo. No 
one can ever again give you your dear 
little first job. (I clearly recollect the 
odd dozen who gave me all mine, and 
feel a deep affectionate gratitude towards 
them.) It’s much too late to make a 
fortune with your first novel at sixteen 
or by emigrating to Zanzibar with one 
pot of your grandmother’s herbal cure 
for chapped hands and starting up 
a global beauty-business. Practically 
nothing is open to you except to make 
dozens of lists and cut the egg sand- 
wiches and wonder why you never 
contributed to the correspondence on 
the Problem of Graduate Wives. 


One of the good things about getting 
so old is that you can talk to yourself by 
the hour and nobody thinks it odd. 

What a smashing time you had at 
twenty-one, all those dances and “ In the 
Mood” and a liberty-cut you could do 
yourself with a pair of nail-scissors and 
being so convinced the rich full life of a 
dramatic critic was going to be a full- 
time vocation of permanent benefit to 
mankind. 

Your memory’s going, it’s a sure 
sign of age. What about paradigms and 
The Battle of Maldon and the brutal 
and licentious medical students and all- 
white dinners in Hall, pure as a young 
girl’s stainless soul, macaroni cheese, 
cod and boiled rice? 

But there was that delicious moss- 
green dance-dress . . 

Yes, admittedly that was a bit of 
luck, curtain-material off the ration 
with a fade-mark right down the back. 
We were none of us as bright as that 
French girl who used to go to dances in 
her black chiffon nightdress. I think 
I rather preferred our knee-length pink 
frilly number with the blue hipline sash 
and the corals, but that’s harking back 
a bit into the madcap ’twenties. Seems 
odd we never met Michael Arlen, when 
you consider how far back we go. 

Did we have a nice time at our schools? 


Well, the one with the black pudding- 
tasin hats and blue serge knickers was 
fine, but the one with the green felt 
hats thought we were a bit weak on 
House Spirit at times. Probably comes 
of our Welsh blood. We're not really 
normal, 

I thought it was Team Spirit. 

All adds up to the same thing. 
Character-building, like playing cricket 
in a blizzard. ‘Trains you for life. 

Do you reckon it trained us for that 
very odd job in Naval Intelligence we 
never really got the hang of, all those 
classics dons and Norwegians in huts, 
and that nice time we had in the B.B.C. 
before we got so jumpy because nobody 
ever gave us a deadline? 

Of course. It teaches you values and 
How to Look Up the Facts for Yourself. 
You can get through most of life with 
six pairs of white cotton gloves, the 
collected works of Elizabeth David, and 
a good basis of classical Latin. Pity we 
didn’t put up a better show as a prefect, 
though. It would have given us some 
memories to treasure. 


Til crowes feet be growe under your 
yé ... and calling them laughter-lines 
isn’t going to help anybody on a bright 
and cruel spring morning. Sometimes, 
when I wonder which of my remaining 
limbs is going to fall off next and be 
swept carelessly behind the sofa, I think 
of all the things I can no longer afford to 
do. 1 can no longer afford to let a single 
night go by without cleansing, toning, 
bracing and nourishing. My skin, on 
which thirty-four summer suns have fit- 
fully shone and on which the gentle 
English climate has blasted its traditional 
gift of the peaches-and-tinned-cream 
English complexion, can no longer afford 
to be without moisturizing, hormon- 


izing, face-packing and queen-bee- 
jellifying. The months are whizzing by, 
already I have lived through two major 
diets and accumulated an impressive 
cultural past. I saw Maurice Evans’ 
Hamlet at the Old Vic when there was 
such a thing as a pit, and Charles Laugh- 
ton’s Macbeth. Let that sort of thing 
slip to someone under twenty-five and 
they start asking you what Irving was 
like in his hey-day. My musical mem- 
ories go all the way back to “The Isle of 
Capri.” Sometimes I think I can 
remember dancing the minuet with my 
old, old friend Peter Ustinov when we 
were children and Les Ambassadeurs 
had a four-piece harpsichord band. 
That’s what happens when you read 
about action-painters who were born, 
actually born, in 1938. 

The thirty-plus man of course is 
just beginning to develop some devastat- 
ing character-lines round the eyes and 
think seriously about what he is going 
to do in life. At my age Emily Bronté 
was dead, Daisy Ashford was a master- 
novelist many years retired, and Cleo- 
patra had gobbled up several dictators. 

There is the odd compensation. 
Napoleon wrote huffily to Josephine, 
who had been overplaying her social 
hand, that no woman under thirty 
should ever dream of receiving visitors 
while she was still in bed. Every age, 
they say, has its special privileges. 





Other contributors to this 
series, each representing a 
different decade, will be: 

PAUL JENNINGS 

J. B. MORTON 
STEPHEN POTTER 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
S. L. BENSUSAN 
V. S. NAIPAUL 
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Ten-Thirty Saturday Night 


rifled the pack for another. The 

minute-hand of my watch was 
hunting the-quarter hour. I stabbed a 
match on the abrasive side of the box, 
threw flame at my cigarette and dragged 
smoke down into my lungs. Then I 
slammed over the page of my book. 

It wasn’t a nice book. It wasn’t a 
sissy book. It was the kind of book 
Americans hammer into their type- 
writers whenever they’re feeling tough. 
Repeat, they’re feeling tough. 

I slammed over another page . 
There was this guy Elvin, a clerk in the 
Chase National, a little guy with a frau 
in Brooklyn and a chance of winning out 
in a horseshoe pitchin’ contest at the 
club. For some goddam reason best left 
explained the runt interested me. He 
was my type, I guess. 

I jigged another two fingers of orange 
squash into a glass and levelled off with 
water. It looked good. I tied my tonsils 
to it and it sank like a rock. Wow! 

The book was in my fists again. I got 
me a grip on it like I was dicing a chevvy 
in a stock car rumpus. I let my weight 
coast into the pillows. Then for extra, 
extra comfort I hurled one leg across the 
other, snicking up the trouser by the 
crease to cut down on pressing bills. 

My eyes stabbed at the print. I had 
it figured out. All I had to do was keep 
up the optical shuttle service and let the 
message climb through. I didn’t let up 
for commas and colons and suchlike. 
Kid stuff. I just kept going, stalking 
whatever sense this author guy was 
marketing. 

Somewhere in the room a_ bell 
sounded off. I figured it was the phone. 
I let it ring. I made a smile of self- 
satisfaction slash my jaws. My eyes 
narrowed like they were doped up. Like 


I PUNCHED out my cigarette and 
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incisions in a seal-top marmalade pot. 
I urged the phone to ring some more. 
It rang. 

What I should have done was bounce 
it off the hook. Play it enigmatic. But I 
reckon old guy curiosity had me licked. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hello. Is that you, Bernard?” 

“Hilda?” 

“Yes, I wondered whether you d care 
to help me out. Rather short notice and 
all that, but we’ve got the féte on 
Saturday and we need someone to 
handle the bran-tub. Mrs. Foxwell’s 
fallen through. Her disc again.”’ 

“Of course, Hilda,” I said. “ You can 
always count on me, what. Anyway, how 
are you, old girl?” 

“Oh, so-so. Rushed off my feet and 
horribly harassed, but otherwise.” 
['wo-thirty, did you say? I'll be 
there on the dot... .” 

I slugged the phone back into its 
cradle and high-tailed it across the 
Axminster to my chair. _ 

Dames, I thought. In a way I felt I'd 
betrayed the American scribbler. A lot 
of shame came at me in a rush. ‘The 
blood spurted into my head and my 


“ar 


cheeks became fiery waffle-irons of 


disgust. Dames, I thought. 

I slammed over another page of the 
book. I felt its fibres creak under my 
fist, groan and fracture, and there I was 
scrabbling about in the desk drawer for 
scotch tape. What the hell, I said aloud 


to all London. So what’s one lousy 
page! I tailed into the chair again and 


made left-right with the optics. 

This Elvin guy was no hoodlum. In 
fact he wasn’t even a hood or a gangster. 
I made as if to think. American writers 
had had it good with Western types, 
then with the thugs of Hitler’s and 
Tojo’s war: then they'd eased up on the 
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By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


bad hombres and switched to ornery 
citizens. But they were still writing it 
tough, even with their hooks in decent 
bloodless little guys like Elvin. Guess 
it’s a habit they ve acquired. Other way 
round with British writers. Remember 
how they still went on purveying cool 
gentlemanly prose long after the gents 
got wiped out and the world broke jail? 
I give up. 

Me, I go for tough authors all the 
time, and I guess I’d go for sissy books 
like Little Women and Little Nell and 
what have you less reluctantly if they 
got themselves rewritten by he-man 
scribes. One of these damp days, when 
I’ve thoroughed the art, Ill have a stab 
at them. But not yet, not until I’ve 
worried this Elvin guy to finality. 

I blasted off a new cigarette, poured 
a new slug of squash and grabbed me a 
claw-ful of book. Elvin was staying 
home taking in a concert from Carnegie 
Hall. His ever-loving wife was at the 
grocery stacking up, believe it or not, 
with groceries. Then the phone jangled. 
Just like that singing gal, Rose Murphy. 

I froze'in my chair and the pounding 
in my veins threatened to touch off an 
alarm mechanism at Rabin’s Jewels two 
blocks away. My eyelids thudded down 
and stayed down. I had to think. That 
phone, was it in the book or in the room? 
I made myself draw breath. The stuff 
came in seering, burning a track of pain. 
I stashed away all the oxygen going 
and disdainfully expelled the exhausted 
residue. I felt better. I took in some 
more air, then some more. The eyelids 
I kept firmly clamped. ‘The phone was 
still braying in my ears. I let it bray. I 
felt as drowsy as a main-line dope addict. 
I shipped some more air. Elvin eased 
from my mitts and slumped to the 
floor... 
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Any Old Grids? 


By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


LD bicycles, held in affectionate 
() disregard and stowed away in 

oblivious corners, come into 
their own again in times of crisis. It only 
takes a war, a transport strike, or a petrol 
shortage for them to be out and about on 
top of their form: the Colonel mounts 
once more, and Mrs. Bloomer rides 
again. 

During the last war an elderly pro- 
fessional man who lived in an elevated 
position on Berkhamsted Common and 
worked in London bought six old grids 
at an auction sale. Every morning he 
free-wheeled down a long hill to the 
station, enjoying the effortless swoop 
through the fresh countryside. Every 
evening he took the bus home. After 
he had caught his train on Saturday 
mornings British Railways delivered 
the six old bicycles to his home, ready 
for the next week’s work. The storage 
and delivery charge was a small price to 
pay for what is every cyclist’s dream: 
perpetual downhill riding. 

Fortuitously on the first day of the 
London bus strike the ‘Triumph 
company launched at the Café Royal 
their latest bicycle, the Pink Witch, 
especially designed for that most 
influential section of the buying public, 
the teenage girl. It is claimed to be the 
first bicycle with feminine appeal, and 
its equipment includes a dual-purpose 
riding and make-up mirror with fitted 
lipstick holder. The novelty of the 
bicycle lies in its accessories and colour 
scheme (shocking pink, turquoise blue, 
and white); basically there is nothing 
new. In fact bicycles, like sewing 
machines, have not really altered this 
half-century. The last mechanical 
improvement of any consequence was 
the Sturmey-Archer three-speed gear, 
patented in 1902; and the skeleton of the 
machine is radically unchanged, as is 
the stouter silhouette of the sewing 
machine . . . but the sewing machine has 
at least acquired a reverse. What an 
attractive feature that would be on a 
bicycle, opening up fascinating new 
hazards! Max Beerbohm wrote of 
bicycling as “a strange ingenious com- 
pound of dullness and danger . . . it kills 
some of its riders, and bores the rest.” 
A bicycle with a reverse would certainly 














“I suppose this is what comes of using it to make power with.” 


do the first but not the second: it 
would be dangerous but never dull. 
Beerbohm was writing a year or so 
before the turn of the century, when 
bicycling was just ceasing to be chic. 
Since the introduction in 1885 of the 
“safety bicycle,” with equal-sized wheels, 
swiftly followed by the invention of the 
pneumatic tyre, bicycling had been the 
fashionable craze. Battersea Park was 
the place to be seen riding, and noon on 
Sunday the modish hour. Elegance and 
beauty, masculine and feminine, arrived 
in their carriages, and the iron steeds 
were brought by their servants who held 
them until they were mounted. At the 
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same time /e tout Paris gathered in the 
Bois de Boulogne between the Porte 
Dauphine and the Porte Maillot, which 
avenue became known as Il’Allée des 
Vélos. The chic vélocipédiste took her 
cycling more flirtatiously than the 
Englishwoman, but the Frenchmen were 
very serious. A society for the Culti- 
vation of the Sport was formed with the 
Duc d’Uzes as chairman; but his 
Duchess, faster and more go-ahead as 
Duchesses are, was by then already 
involved in the next passion. Triumph- 
antly passing her driving test she had 
become the premiére chauffeuse de France, 
and had succeeded, in 1897, in being 











fined for furious driving in Paris. “I 
am convinced,” she told the press, 
“that my example will be followed by 
the greater number of the aristocratic 
Parisian ladies.” Naturally, from that 
day motoring was /a mode and bicycling 
vieux jeu. 

In England, less aristocratic ladies 
who had adopted bicycling not as a 
fashionable exercise but as a means of 
motivation (or, in the case of young 
ladies, as a method of leaving the 
chaperones behind) were deplored by 
the Badminton Library in 1903 as being 
a source of great danger on the roads 
because whenever they heard a motor 
approaching from behind they fell off 
their bicycles in terror. ‘They had a 
little farther to fall from their Rudge, 
Humber, Singer, or Sunbeam than does 
the modern cyclist; but to counter that 
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they were better padded. Beyond 
pinning a masculine boater on their 
heads the fair cyclistes, after°a few 
tentative sorties in bloomers or knicker- 
bockers, had given up any attempt at 
special outerwear, although some wore 
especially enduring underwear. Harms- 
worth’s 1912 Encyclopedia advised: 
“The skirt should be short and should 
measure about three yards round at the 
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bottom. Anything in the way of braiding 
should be removed from the hem as 
this is very apt to catch in the pedals.” 
A short skirt in those days was one 
which cleared the ankles. 

Cycling clothes have, indeed, changed 
far more than cycles. The pedal pants 
and leather shorts, the tiny Tinling- 
designed pleated kilts over scanty 
panties, in which model girls pushed 
Pink Witch bicycles at the Café Royal, 
were further from the tailor-mades of 
early cycling than the Pink Witch from 
the upright rangey roadster our gover- 
nesses rode. ‘This had a curved front 
tube instead of the modern straight one; 
but Raleigh still make a curved tube 
model to export to Africa and other 
parts of the Commonwealth——a revered 
relict of the British Empire, which might 
at one time have been called the Mem 
Sahib bicycle. 

The Mem Sahib, of course, had a 
string skirt-guard; and now the Pink 
Hitch introduces a skirt-guard as a 
standard fitting again—but plastic. For 
this is essentially a feminine girl’s 
bicycle (the club girl rides a man’s 
machine), and many of the bicycling 
outfits the models wore at this present- 
ation had full dress-length skirts, some- 
times worn over shorts to match. ‘The 
dress-guard, the mirror, the lipstick 
holder; Dunlop  white-walled _ tyres, 
white pedals, and white pump; white 
handlebar grips with reflector ends, pink 
checked saddle, blue saddle-bag, and 
chromium front-carrier rack; Sturmey- 
Archer three-speed; all these, and the 
purchase tax, are included in the price 
of twenty-two guineas—but no bell. To 
ride without a bell is illegal, and yet you 
have to pay nearly thirty pounds for any 
make of bicycle before you get one fitted 
with a bell. Motor manufacturers do 
not sell cars without horns, nor dog- 
breeders sell dogs without barks—why 
bikes without bells? The old grids were 
less gay and colourful, heavier, but they 
were always sold ready for the road. 








A. J. WENTWORTH, B.A. (Retd.) 


After a lifetime of schoolmastering A. J. Wentworth (whose first 
collection of papers appeared in these pages some years ago) has 
retired with his presentation mahogany bureau to the village of 
Fenport in Hampshire. The first of a series of episodes in his life 
there, described by H. F. Ellis, will appear in PUNCH on. June 4. 
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Bard or Bart? 


Spring Comes to Tin Pan Alley 


They’re giving it away for free. 
If you don’t believe me take a look and 
look see. 


R words to that effect. 
é) The song is called “It’s All 

Happening,” and where it began 
happening was in the brain of Mr. 
Lionel Bart, who writes this kind of 
thing for (among others) Mr. Tommy 
Steele. Mr. Bart, as disclosed in a 
B.B.C. television interview (“To- 
night,” the other week), regards this 
song as his masterpiece. The verse is 
nothing much in his opinion, just a 
thing about a boy walking in the woods 
in springtime and noticing the flowers, 
birds, bees, etc.; it is the refrain that 
lifts the whole thing out of the ruck. 

The result is something that is “ gay, 
it says something. It probably says as 
much as Shakespeare’s sonnets [note 
the plural], and they’ve lasted a pretty 
long time.” 

Mr. Derek Hart, at whom this state- 
ment is directed, smiles and murmurs 
that it is quite a thought. He is right. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Here, mutatis mutandis, speaks Tin 
Pan Alley, as when, in our pithier 
modern idiom, it sings 

I'll be around 

When he is gone. 

From Stratford to Denmark Street 
the eternal verities endure. 

I can’t give you anything but love, baby; 

That’s the only thing I’ve plenty of, 

baby, 
rings as true after twenty-five years as 

My love is strengthen’d, though more 

weak in seeming; 

I love not less, though less the show 

appear 
after four hundred. 

The modern heart-cry, it appears, is 
commonly completed, tune and all, in 
the course of a single day. (Mr. Bart’s 
own “Let Your Hair Down,” of which 
these appear to be the only words, was 
probably achieved within this time.) 
Shakespeare may have been a slower 
worker, but if so we should not blame 
him, since, as a lyric-writer, he lived 
before his time. In the matter of rhyme 
alone, to say nothing of form and metre, 
he had a trickier task. Finding “love” 


By P. R. BOYLE 


at the end of a line he felt compelled to 


ring the changes on “ ” “move,” 


prove, 
“approve” and “remove.” He could 


not reach for the rubber stamp and 
bang in “above.” The modern poet 
goes straight to the point and for him 
things are simpler as a result. Equipped 
with the skeleton outfit of the rhymester 
of to-day Shakespeare would have been 
spared the craftsman’s labour of 
From you I have been absent in the 
spring, 
When proud-pied April dress’d in all 
his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d 
with him. 
. Instead he could, 
would, have written 
The bees are buzzin’ in the sky above. 
The birds are tellin’ one another they'll 
be true. 
The sun is shinin’ ’cos he is in love, 
Just like, darling, I’m in love with you. 
I’m gonna pick myself a bunch of flowers 
An’ sit an’ smell them on the old settee, 
An’ I'll be sighin’ all alone for hours, 
Just waitin’ there till you come back to 
me. 
Oh, honey, whydya wanna treat me so, 
Just when the buds are all a-bustin’ out? 
Dya want the bees an’ birdies all to know 
I’m nothin’ but a lovelorn layabout? 
Oh, baby, must you be so mean to me, 
To treat me like I was a silly bee? 


and doubtless 


Thoughts on Anti-Matter 


A scientist at Berkeley, Cal., has 
succeeded in photographing a particle of 
artificially produced anti-matter. 


ha Berkeley, Cal., a don 
Is making anti-matter; 
No sooner made than gone, 
So quick its fragments scatter. 


But, reader, do not sniff 

Or ask him why he bothers. Is 
His work not worth it if 

It raises this hypothesis: 


That where man’s furthest sight 
The deeps of space traverses 
Conceivably there might 
Be anti-universes? 


This theory is appealing 

To most of us, no doubt, 
Because we have a feeling 

That things should cancel out— 


Beyond the last abyss 

That telescopes can scan it 
Is possible there is 

A pleasant anti-planet, 


Where, amid learned chatter, 
There works an anti-don 
Who’s busy making matter, 
No sooner made than gone. 
PETER DICKINSON 





“Now we shan’t have the strength to walk to work.” 
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Ms Toby Competitions 


No. 17—Consumer’s Guide 


RITE a report of not more than 
100 words from a Consumer 
Guidance Organization com- 
paring products in one. of the following 
classes : 
(a) Hat-guards (6) Chest-protectors 
(c) Moustache-cups (d) Back-scratchers. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Friday, May 30, to Tosy 
Competition No. 17, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 14 
(Brains Trust) 

Competitors were invited to join a 
Brains Trust discussion on what feature 
of British life would change /east in the 
next century, Professor Alfred choosing 
The Family, umbrellas and comedians’ 
patter, Lady Hermione choosing the Law 
Courts and the cooking of meat. 

Very few entries went beyond a flat 
recital of two or three guesses. “They did 


not really join in the discussion. ‘There 
were few ingenuities. The most popular 
choice was the British character as shown 
in its attitude to weather, tea and for- 
eigners. Other choices were the Eternal 
Triangle, the height of soccer crossbars, 
and grass. 


The winner of the framed Punch 


original is: 


E. Morris 
55 MONKMOOR AVENUE, 
SHREWSBURY, SHROPSHIRE 


I agree with Professor Alfred: things 
don’t change all that much. And I think 
that big things change more than small 
things. While space-heating will radically 
alter I am sure that the sausage affair I use 
against the door to keep out the draughts 
will still be in use a hundred years from 
now. 

I don’t think pills will alter a great deal, 
nor beds, nor walking sticks, nor lumbago. 

Fashions change little in the long run. 
Maybe busts will be out. I fancy the 
Golden Age is coming for the girl with the 
buxom bottom. But that is not my 
province. 


Among the runners-up were: 


Well, I'm tempted to be a little frivolous 
and say that what will change least in the 











» “Wait till that lot reaches Brighton Beach.” 
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next century is the questions asked of the 
Brains Trust—or the answers, come to 
that. ‘Traffic jams, of course, are always 
with us, and rumours ofa splitin the Labour 
Party are a safe bet. I suppose someone 
will still be trying to arrange a Summit 
conference—or a conference to prepare for 
a conference. Despite the Opposition the 
Government will be saying that the crisis 
isn’t as bad as it was, and certainly Punch 
won't be as good as it was.—John Lindsay, 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


Micuaet Hanp (decisively): The Tea- 
pot.—E. Ostler, 39 Warwick Avenue, 
Coventry 


I feel that you are both inclined to take a 
rather superficial view of this question. 
The answer surely lies in something which 
is at the very heart of the British character 

the tendency to reminisce. 

In one hundred years hence, gentlemen 
who have reached their dotage, and anec- 
dotage, will still draw you on one side and 
say “‘My boy, I saw the great Peter May 
bat.""— Dr. R. M. Macphail, Saxilby, 


Lincoln 


I agree with Hermione. Through 
faster progress things are changing faster. 
Compare aviation, radio, cinema of fifty 
years ago with to-day’s. Peoples mix more. 
They slap pies at each other faster than 
before but can’t help tasting and learning 
each other’s cooking. Nor any control 
seems to-day possible over the transform- 
ation of human society. into ant-like 
communities. My answer is therefore all 
our traditional features, for tradition is 
always deliberately preserved and con- 
trolled. British justice and the British way 
of eating peas, British public life and 
British sense of humour, British pageantry 
and British silence stand the best chances. 

B. Jappelli, Arapiles 19, Madrid, Spain 


In the next hundred years we shall have 
a few ‘‘ Conflicts,” even though they may 
not be wars. These events will move so 
fast that the leading candidate, the House 
of Commons, will die of epilepsy. Our 
second most conservative body is the 
Rugby Football Union, and I believe that, 
other things change as they will, the game 
of Rugby Feotball will change hardly at 
all. It will still be recognizable to anyone 
living to-day, and it will still be watched 
by enthusiastic veterans—proclaiming of 
course that the game is not what it used 
to be.—Ronald Knapp, Moorings, 
Meadow Way, Rickmansworth 


The other runners-up, who will also 
eceive Punch bookmarks, are: 


7 


Michael Birt, Stone House, Staunton-on- 
Wye, Herefordshire; R. Kennard Davis, 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somer- 
set; M. Hutchins, 34 Wilton Road, Salis- 
bury, Wilts; G. A. Middleton, 40 Blakes 
Lane, New-Malden, Surrey; Mrs. W. F. 
Tulloch, 41 Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7. 





Postal deliveries in London are still 
subject to delay. Entries postmarked 
before the closing date but reaching 
this office a day or two after it are 
being considered, but every effort 
should be made to post in good time. 


—_ 
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By- EB. By 


EW of 


us can claim to have 

followed with passionate interest 

the activities of the Council of 
Europe Committee of Experts for the 
Simplification of Frontier Formalities 
(a body which, as an earnest of good 
faith, might set about simplifying its 
own name). 

In its proposals to scrap the passport 
system the Committee has received 
little or no encouragement from the 
British Government. For once the 
Government is in touch with public 
opinion. It knows that most of us are 
so much in love with our passports that 
we would bitterly resent being ordered 
to throw them in the fire. 

The old-fashioned notion that a 
passport was a badge of servitude and a 
ticket of leave we regard as the bemused 
vagary of a generation which stuffed 
itself with larks and lusted vainly after 
its deceased wife’s sister. 

To us, a passport is a fount of self- 
esteem. Smugly, we tot up the imprints 
of the Streté Nationale of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer and the Doorlaatpost at Venlo 
and reflect what restless cosmopolites 
weare. But items like those are only the 
chaff. Look at the splendid pages of 
Arabic and French, well worth the 
trouble of paying six visits to a sweaty 
police barracks in Ismailia. Look at the 
United States visa, with its whimsical 
memories of being finger-printed in 
Grosvenor Square and of a State 
Department so benevolent that it 
provided a well-equipped wash-room 
for no other purpose than to remove ink 
from the digits of aliens. 

Here, too, is the signature of that 
official (an Englishman, forsooth) who 
said that while we had every authority 
for entering Eritrea, we had no author- 
ity whatever for leaving it, and were 
unlikely to be granted any. Yet here we 
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are in England, as we have been these 
last six years, thus showing what 
resourceful, indomitable, good- 
humoured travellers we are. 

For many of us, the saddest day is 
that on which our passport requires 
renewal, for it means abandoning a 
well-loved book full of exotic script and 
polyglot warnings, and starting off 
afresh with a couple of dozen virgin 
pages like any day tripper to Calais. 

It has been said that our grandparents 
looked on the passport as something to 
be packed only if there was room, after 
the flea powder. The more headstrong 
of them chose to show their contempt 
for the system, and to add a mere- 
tricious zest to travel, by using some- 
body else’s passport—a task made 
easier by the fact that the document 
was a mere square of folded paper, 
bearing no photograph. Others snorted 
around a visa-hungry Europe with no 
passport at all; their argument was that 
if you had no passport you were com- 
mitting only one offence, whereas if 
you had a passport you were sure to be 
committing half a dozen. It is shocking, 
at this day, to think that Englishmen 
could have been guilty of such irre- 
sponsible casuistry. 

Just a hundred years ago the subject 
of passports raised the national blood 
pressure to a dangerous level. ‘There 
had been an attempt, in Paris, to 
assassinate the French Emperor. With 
irrefutable logic French officials argued 
that the way to prevent assassinations 
was to make all foreigners, even English- 
men, carry passports. (Even to-day 
those who admit to a desire to assassin- 
ate public officials are refused a visa to 
enter America, which shows that the 
French were on the right lines.) 

At that time subjects of Sa Majesté 
Britannique resident in France were 
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already under the necessity of obtaining 
passports from Sa Majesté Trés Chré- 
tienne of France (an unnecessary dis- 
tinction there, as some thought). Hence- 
forth, all Britons visiting France were 
required to possess passports, and not 
French passports but British ones. 
To obtain these they had to request 
mayors and magistrates to vouch for 
their probity. In those intolerant days 
mayors and magistrates were less 
inclined to rise from dinner tables or 
descend from stirrups in order to sign 
on dotted lines, so the circle of guaran- 
tors had to be widened to include 
professional men. were 


Yet there 

















obstinate Englishmen who were not 


satisfied with this concession and who 
went about proclaiming loudly that 
they had always counted themselves 
fortunate in not knowing a lawyer or a 
surgeon. 

To-day the priesthood of Printing 
House Square must blush to think 
how harshly their forbears berated 
the passport system, branding it as 
“the keystone in the gigantic arch of 
despotism which spans the Continent 
of Europe.” Any Continental landlord, 
said The Times, would trust an English- 
man for weeks and months, but he was 
now to be “‘a miserable unit in a police- 
ridden mob,” a man in fetters, a dog 
with a tin kettle tied to his tail. Had 
not Lord Chesterfield said that a 
prepossessing appearance was the best 
letter of introduction? Why, then, 
should an Englishman rely for his 
safe-conduct on a piece of paper notable 
only for its sonorous catalogue of the 
names, titles, appointments and arm- 
orial bearings of the Foreign Minister? 
Surely the Englishman’s honest face 
and vile accent were sufficient evidence 
of his identity? 


Even Mr. Punch, 


normally far- 





sighted, was unable to see the need 


for passports. He wrote: “If every 
Englishman who feels Continentally 
inclined would resolve to start this 
summer without taking a passport and 
make up his mind to come back as soon 
as he were told it was requisite to have 
one, we bet that in six months the 
nuisance would be stopped.” Thanks to 
the indomitable docility of the British 
people this subversive plan was never 
put into effect. 

It was not only in France that the 


more aggressive British travellers 
clashed with their hosts. On the 
frontiers of German _pocket-states 


officials were roundly abused for pre- 
suming to scrutinize the lineaments of 
Englishmen and to compare them with 
the written tally. Some of these officials, 
it was thought, were rendered touchy 
by the ostentatious way in which the 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain intro- 
duced himself. Why should he think 
that, just because he was Warden of 
the Cinque Ports as well as a Privy 
Councillor, he could browbeat Reuss- 
Schleitz-Lobenstein? (It is significant 
that that sonorous catalogue of honours 
has recently been abandoned, probably 
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as a belated concession to 
foreigners.) 

No doubt, among the more apoplectic 
travellers, there were some who thought 
that their passports could have been 
worded, with advantage, on the lines 
of the safe-conduct issued by the 
Emperor Augustus to Potamon the 
Philosopher: “If there be anyone on 
land or sea hardy enough to molest 
Potamon, let him consider whether he 
be strong enough to wage war with 
Ceesar.”” 

The loyal French officials who 
pioneered the passport system were 
betrayed by their Emperor, who looked 
on their efforts with disfavour. Soon 
Englishmen were allowed to visit 
Calais and Boulogne without passports; 
by 1860 passports were no_ longer 
required for any part of France. As 
was to be expected, The Times hailed 
this lapse into anarchy with unseemly 
glee. “‘A thousand times,” it said, “we 
have been assured that the abolition of 
the passport system was an impossibility 

Six months hence both nations 
will be wondering why an institution so 
preposterously mischievous could ever 
have been maintained.” 

If The Times had been directed by 
men of vision it would have known that 
passports were bound to come back. 
To-day the consensus of all responsible 
and tractable citizens the world over is 
that freedom to travel is, as they say in 
the Army, a privilege not a right. Now 
that it has had nearly a hundred years 
to reflect, let The Times inform the 
Council of Europe Committee of Ex- 
perts for the Simplification of Frontier 
Formalities that the passport is part of 
the British heritage, a treasured posses- 
sion not to be lightly discarded at the 
demand of preposterously mischievous 
agitators. 
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FROM J TO 


By PETER SCOTT 


F course there’s nothing new 
about catamarans, as Uffa Fox 


keeps telling us. After all, 
they've been dashing about the tropical 
seas in various parts of the globe 
for centuries, and the distinguished 
American designer Nat Herreshoff built 
one to go more than 20 knots in 1876. 
So why all the fuss and bother about 


them now? Why should the Royal 
Yachting Association, that vigilant 
watch-dog of the yachtsman, have 


agreed to take their development under 
its powerful wing? ‘To understand this 
current popularity of catamarans we 
must examine the main trends in the 
design and development of yachts over 
the past thirty years, and the factors 
which have influenced them. 

Not so long ago the term Yacht 
Racing suggested the great and graceful 
] class yachts which represented a golden 
age in the sport (even if latterly their 
masts did fall down whenever there was 
a capful of wind). Elegant white 
trousers; cucumber sandwiches served 
by the steward during the broad reach; 
gracious occasions; rich owners; the 
Shamrocks, the Endeavours, Astra, 
Cambria, Lulworth, Candida, Velsheda, 
Britannia. But, alas! the J class has 
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vanished from the 
scene. All, how- 
ever, is not lost. 
Nowadays a 
yacht, within the 
meaning of the 
Act, may be no 
larger than a 10- 
foot International 
Cadet or a 12-foot 
Firefly dinghy, 
though it may still 
be a 12-metre or 
an Ocean Racer. 
Either way its owner is likely to be much 
less formally attired than his pre- 
decessor. But for every ten people who 
enjoyed a day’s yacht racing thirty years 
ago there are now a hundred; and, after 
all, what is more appropriate to an island 
race than a playground on its waters, 
available to more and more of its ever- 
increasing population. The demand now 
is for small boats that are not too ex- 
pensive, to make yacht racing a sport 
for the many and a satisfying outlet for 
competitive instincts. 

There are two ways of beating your 
competitors in a yacht race. One is to 
have a much faster yacht; the other is 
to have a yacht of the same speed which 
you can persuade to 
go more quickly 
from A to B (and 
back to A_ again, 
probably by way of 
C) or which you can 
manceuvre so as to 
make your com- 
petitor go more 
slowly. So there is a 
skill in design and a 
skill in handling. 
Most people think 
that competition in 
the handling _ skill 
provides the best 
sport, and this de- 
mands that the boats 
in a race shall either 
be exactly similar— 
“one  design”—or 
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be rendered nearly similar by the appli- 


cation of design restrictions. These 
restrictions apply mostly to features 
which may make the boat go unduly 
faster than its fellows; they are re- 
strictions on speed. Absolute speed 
(runs the argument) is unimportant; 
what matters is relative speed. If all 
are slow the competition can be just 
as keen as if all are fast. There is, 
too, a special reason why this argument 
may apply to yacht racing more particu- 
larly than it does to other forms of racing. 
Here the race is not necessarily to the 
swift. As the source of power is the wind 
which comes from one particular quarter 
it is possible by cunning positioning to 
deprive a competitor of at least some of 
his power and so reduce his speed: and 
such tactics are perfectly legitimate and 
fair. In this respect yacht-racing is much 
more of a game than a race. It is played 
with a rather complicated set of right- 
of-way rules, and as the tendency in any 
kind of race must always be to cut things 
as fine as possible, there are inevitably 
errors of judgment leading to protests 
and disqualifications. If the rules can be 
simplified so as to reduce the number of 
such protests, that must in the long run 
be of great advantage to the sport. It 
was with this in view that “Mike” 
Vanderbilt, twice defending helmsman 
of the America’s Cup, wrote a new set of 
rules which became the basis, just after 
the war, of the code adopted by the 
North American Yacht Racing Union. 
The international federation of the sport, 














which is called the International Yacht 
Racing Union, was not ready for so 
drastic a change. It preferred a modified 
and modernized version of its own 
original code. So for ten years there have 
been two conflicting codes of rules in 
use among the world’s vachtsmen, and 
it has been the hope of many that in due 
course some kind of compromise will 
lead us back to a universal set once more. 
But compromise is difficult on funda- 
mental differences, and these there most 
certainly are between the two codes. 
This year the Scandinavian countries 
have adopted for a trial period a new set 
of rules incorporating the fundamental 
American rules that a yacht on the star- 
board tack has right of way whether 
close-hauled or free, and that, on the 
same tack, a windward yacht must keep 
clear of a leeward yacht even if, for 
example, the leeward one has only just 
begun to overtake her. ‘These things 
seem queer to us in this country and 
appear to conflict more widely with the 
International Rules for the Prevention 
of Collisions at Sea. It remains to be 
seen whether the Scandinavian move 
heralds a general trend towards the 
American principles. If all the world’s 
yachtsmen were agreed on a universal 
set then it is perhaps conceivable that 
the International Convention might 
consider an alteration in the sailing part 
of the “ Collision Rules” on the grounds 
that yachts are nowadays the vessels 
principally concerned. But special 
problems arise at night; and there are 
still a great many junks. 
New rules involve 


new tactics in 


yacht-racing, and 
tactics are to many 
yachtsmen the most 
interesting and 
exciting part of the 
sport. But new rules 
are not the only de- 
velopments calling for 
new tactical thought. 
Consider, for example, 
the start of a modern 
championship dinghy 
race in which there 
may be more than a 
hundred starters. Ten 
minutes after the first 
gun is fired, and five 
minutes after the sec- 
ond, there is just one 
position in which all 
hundred helmsmen 
would most like to be: moving. fast 
close-hauled on the starboard tack at 
the extreme right-hand end of the line 
with his bows a foot behind it. Manfred 
Curry, the great German theorist and 
tactician, used to say that if you were not 
over the line at the start once in four 
races you were not close enough to it 
in the other three. Manfred, of course, 
was not thinking of starts with a hundred 
boats, where the few who may be over 
the line at either end will effectively 
block the view of the observers and 
allow those who are over the line in 
the middle to get away with it, their 
sail numbers unrecorded, their identity 
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Sharp practice? Yes, but 
“getting away 


unknown. 
nowadays it seems that 
with it” is what counts. 

At the other extreme, quite different 
tactics are called for in a “match race” 

a race between two boats. The series 
in the International 12-metre class next 
September, when the Sceptre makes her 
challenge for the America’s Cup, will 
consist of match races. If the yachts are 
evenly matched for speed then the 
helmsman who crosses the starting line 
first should be able to keep his rival 
behind him for the whole of the race, 
provided he makes no single mistake; 
and in order to cross the starting line 
first his manceuvres during the previous 
ten minutes will be vital. Thus the 
issue of each race may be decided well 
before the starting signal is fired. Or 
alternatively the single mistake may be 
made. 

Different tactics again are called for 
in team racing, a variation on the theme, 
which owes much to Stewart Morris, 
Olympic gold-medallist and _ eight 
times winner of the Prince of Wales’ 
Cup, and to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Sailing Society which he founded 
especially to encourage team racing. 
A match of this kind is decided on the 
aggregate of points scored by the boats 
of each team, and it is common practice 
for a yacht which is far ahead of the 
others to dilly-dally before reaching the 
finishing line in order to harass an op- 
ponent and let through one of his own 
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team. That such plans frequently 
misfire so that the wrong boat gets 
through is either “damned bad luck” 
or a case of “serve him right for trying 
to be too clever,” depending on which 
team you belong to. This July, team 
races are to be held at Cowes in the 
International 14-foot Dinghy class 
between teams from Canada, the United 
States, Bermuda, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom. They will be the 
largest team series ever held in any 
class anywhere in the world. 

Both International 14-foot Dinghies 
and International 12-metres belong to 
restricted classes, and, as we have seen, 
the very name suggests that they could 
be made to sail faster but for the re- 
strictions which have been applied in 
order to keep the boats evenly matched. 
Here relative speed remains more im- 
portant than absolute speed. But for 
many years I have believed that there 
is a place too for absolute speed in 
sailing. Almost all other forms of 
locomotion have their speed records, 
yet it was not until “ Tiny” Mitchell put 
up a prize during Cowes Week in 1954 
that the first official competitive sailing 
speed contest took place. It was won by 
a conventional planing boat—the Fairey 
Jollyboat, designed by Uffa Fox—at a 
speed of 114 knots. And very wet it 
was too, though I remember it did not 
make much difference to my crew and 
me, as we had already capsized in 
the harbour on the way out to the 
“measured mile.” 

It was not until the following year 
that the speed trial prize was won by 
Ken Pearce’s catamaran Endeavour, 


designed by Roland and Geoffrey 
Prout. During Cowes Week and again 
later at Burnham-on-Crouch I had a 
chance to try out this boat, and |] 
realized at once that here was an entirely 
new sensation in- sailing. The cata- 
maran’s speed is of a different order from 
the speed of conventional sailing boats 
even of the planing type. The principal 
reason is that a conventional boat heels 
over when a strong gust hits it, so that 
much of the wind is spilled from the sail 
and the power lost. Because the “cat’s” 
two hulls are widely spaced she cannot 
so easily heel over and so the power is 
not lost. When the “cat” tries to heel, 
the windward hull lifts out of the water, 
and as catamaran technique develops it 
seems likely that the ultimate skill of the 
helmsman will be his ability to keep that 
hull just clear of the water so as to 
reduce wetted surface. If he lets it back 
on the water it will slow him down, if he 
lets it rise too high then power will be 
lost and ultimately the boat will capsize; 
and just as it is harder to capsize a 
catamaran so it is also much harder to 
right one which has capsized. But if the 
helmsman plays his main sheet correctly 
he will maintain the balance on his lee- 
ward hull, like an inside edge in skating. 
It is often said that catamarans are 
slow about”—that they take a long 
time to tack—but in the two cat hulls 
designed by the Prout brothers—£n- 
deavour and the smaller one-design 
Shearwater class—I did not find that 
this was a serious problem. If there is 
any complaint it must be that catamarans 
are the wettest of all boats. This is a 
product of their speed, though I am 
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convinced that designers will be able to 
improve on_ spray-deflecting devices - 
in due course. Meanwhile there is 
evidently no shortage of yachtsmen who 
are prepared to get wet in order to enjoy 
the supreme thrill of sailing at 20 knots. 

Absolute speed may not be essential 
to keen and close racing, but absolute 
speed under sail has a glorious exhilar- 
ation. Undoubtedly, keen and close 
racing combined with such speed must 
enhance the enjoyment of helmsmen and 
crew. Catamarans are a new kind of fun. 
Once again new tactics will have to be 
formulated to deal with boats which can 
suddenly jump ahead at tremendous 
speed, enveloped in a blinding cloud of 
spray, or as suddenly dig in their bows 
and come to a grinding halt with the 
crew in green sea up to their middles. 
It was in this same Endeavour that His 
Royal Highness Prince Philip, the 
President of the Royal Yachting As- 
sociation, had his first sail in a catamaran, 
on a day of howling gale during Cowes 
Week of 1957. Because she was being 
sailed three up she burrowed more than 
usual—which led Prince Philip to 
declare that it was “wonderful so long 
as you’re on top.” 

It has taken a long time for a branch 
of sailing-boat design to escape from the 
influence of the one-design cult and the 
limitations of restricted classes; and 
no doubt even in catamarans some com- 
promise will still be needed. Here the 
R.Y.A. will be helpful, for already it has 
shown that it recognizes the inescapable 
appeal of speed for its own sake when 
applied to a small boat sailing. I 
predict that before long close-reaching 
catamarans will travel at more than 


30 knots, and all of us who delight in 
the lift and dash of a sailing-boat in a 
breeze will be the better for it. 











Proceedings of 


Reported by T. W. TALLENTS 


HE rush to get from one place 

to another continues. On every 
highway in the land men and 
women of every age and condition 
strive to reach their destination, be it 
north or south, while an equal number, 
or even more, press eagerly in the 
opposite direction. The same holds 
good of pavements, railways and (to a 
lesser extent) canals. To contain, dis- 
courage and, if possible, thwart this 
insane ambition has been, and remains, 
the object of the Anti-Destination 
Society and its associated organizations. 
Our motto “ Better to travel hopefully” 
crystallizes our aims. Much has been 
accomplished in the past, but more, 
much more, waits to be done. People 
continue to get through. Far too many 
are still reaching Liverpool Street. 
Plans for fast new six-line motorways 
will call, perhaps within as little as five 
or ten years, for counter-measures of a 





Mr. C. W. Stebbins—winner of the Hobday 


Award for parking on bends 





This is no 


new and ingenious kind. 
time for resting on our laurels. 

Detailed reports of the activities and 
plans of three of the Society’s associated 
organizations are given in their respective 
President’s Annual Addresses, which are 
reprinted below. But a few hints and 
observations of a general character may 
be useful. 


ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 
For the first few days after being sign- 
posted by the A.A. or R.A.C. these 
secondary-road routes often permit 
motorists to get through to places (e.g. 
Brighton) which the Society normally 
regards as_ satisfactorily sealed off. 
Attention, please, the Summer Motorists’ 
Organization! Many of these routes are 
still quite pretty, so that a roadside 
picnic should be no real hardship. No 
tiresome lay-bys to avoid, either, as yet. 
Just pull up anywhere, except on the 

straight, and take your time. 


Foop CHECKS 

Talking of eating reminds us that 
some of the “ Coffee Now Being Served” 
etc., notices displayed outside inns that 
have long discontinued this service are 
becoming discoloured and hard to read. 
Members can help by giving them a rub 
up now and again. It is worth remem- 
bering that many motorists, especially 
women, always stop for coffee and may 
easily spend more time arguing about it 
when they don’t get it than they would 
drinking it if they did. Besides, they 
stop again at the next unlikely place, so 
there is a double gain. 

One or two of our members, by the 
way, have hit on the idea of taking jobs 
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as waiters in provincial hotels on the 
“A” routes. Best time so far, from 
taking order to serving soup, twenty-six 
minutes. 
Market Days 

Members are asked to make a note of 
any Market Days in their neighbour- 
hood. Look it up in the A.A. Handbook, 
and drive over to see how things are 
going. Of course if you have a caravan, 
so much the better. 


Hen ‘Tactics 

Pedestrian crossings are still not 
being used to their full potential. It is 
recognized that the ideal, a steady thin 
trickle, is not always realizable in small 
towns and villages; but more could be 
done, by hesitating half-way and decid- 
ing that it is not after all worth while to 
cross (and is it, as a rule, really?), to 
keep the traffic stationary until the next 
pedestrian arrives. In any case, don’t 
be in so much of a hurry that you forget 
to thank the waiting drivers. One or 
more of them may be a fellow-member! 


WARNING! 

The Society cannot undertake to 
refund expenses incurred by members 
due to pulling communication-cords on 
express trains. ‘The Society is in full 
agreement with the view of the League 
for the Prevention of Railway Travel 
that direct action of this kind can only 
bring the Society into disrepute. 

: a a a * 

A proposal is now before the Com- 
mittee to admit the Transport and 
General Workers Union to affiliated 
membership of the Society. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


The Summer Motorists’ Organization 


ITTLE did I realize when I 
y addressed you, a year ago, that 
the dark clouds of petrol ration- 
ing would so quickly give way to the 
sunshine of summer motoring. It 
would not be seemly for me to suggest 
that we enjoyed petrol rationing: your 
organization takes a wider view than 
that. However it was not unpleasing to 
think that our old adversaries, the all- 
the-year-round motorists, were penal- 
ized during the close season. As it was, 
many of our members took advantage 
of the uncertainty to dismantle and 
reassemble their cars for the third 
time during the winter and spring. 
Winter fiddling is as much a part of our 
programme as summer field-work. Our 
Charter is emphatic on the point. 
The summer season of 1957 can, we 
think, fairly be classed as a vintage one. 
It is true that some members have been 
detected motoring in pairs—and even 
singly. You will forgive me if I become 
dogmatic on this point: it simply will 
not do. The Charter lays down, as one 
of its first rules, that a member shall 
wait at his gate until a clot of at least 
three other members appears. ‘The 
activities of regional secretaries hinge 
upon the organization of basic clots, as 
we call them, and there should be no 
attempt to usurp their functions. 
Having said that, I can fairly com- 
mend the summer’s work. Kent were 
quickly in the lead with a fifty-strong 





clot on the Maidstone by-pass, which 
motored for ninety-five minutes, never 
exceeding twenty miles per hour, with- 
out being passed once. The Birming- 
ham branch replied with a well-thought- 
out feint stoppage which was undetected 
for nearly an hour and which held up 
lorry and other traffic for several miles. 
But it was not until late August that our 
masterpiece, as we call it at H.Q., was 
achieved near Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
It is invidious to mention names, but 
I feel obliged to single out that of 
C. Goole. A newly-joined member, he 
noticed a wide load, with police escort, 
pass his gate soon after lunch on 
Saturday, August 24th. As soon as his 
clot appeared, Mr. Goole explained the 
situation to them, which in itself caused 
a pleasant two-mile hold-up, and then 
rapidly took charge. With his wife 
Madge observing from the rear window, 
he accelerated at times to thirty-three 
miles per hour, and caught the wide 
load after seventy minutes. By this time 
his clot numbered twenty cars, and 
success was almost achieved. But even 
Mr. Goole could not have anticipated 
that he would meet another of the 
Organization’s clots, moving in the 
opposite direction, at a narrow bridge. 
An aerial photograph of the resulting 
stoppage—one might almost say 
paralysis—has already reached you with 
the Journal. Well done, the Gooles! 
Subsidiary activities continue: the 
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Five Basingstoke members demonstrate a good basic clot at the A.G.M. 
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Surrey branch claim thirty-five accidents 
from centre-of-the-road motoring, and 
this will probably earn them the Garnett 
Cup for the year. Unexpected right 
turns throughout Britain caused damage 
estimated at four million pounds, a 
record. We at headquarters feel that 
contrary signalling, that is a turn to the 
right after a signal to the left, should not 
be overdone; but here again results 
were satisfactory. The over-all totals 
were extremely good, and your Organ- 
ization can look’ forward with every 


’ confidence to the future. 


The Misdirectors’ Guild 


It would be foolish if I pretended 
that the year has been a notable one in 
the Guild’s history. On the contrary, 
falling numbers and a lack of zeal are, 
I regret to say, evident on every side. 
For that reason my address to-day will 
deal in general terms with the objects 
and regulations of the Guild, in the hope 
that its activities will be brought to the 
notice of a wider public, and fresh 
recruiting thus be stimulated. The need 
was never greater. 

Misdirection is a part of the English 
way of life. We claim that throughout 
the centuries there has been in every 
English town a small section of the 
population who could be relied upon to 
misdirect travellers, whether on foot or 
in vehicles. Thus we feel that we are 
the direct heirs of the men and women 
who misdirected Boadicea’s chariots 
and Cromwell’s troopers. It was not 
until the turn of this century that the 
Guild came into being, with the object 
of co-ordinating these activities. Our 
object, very briefly, is to have two 
trained misdirectors on the streets of 
every provincial town, and four on 
early-closing days. 

To achieve this we conduct a rigorous 
system of examinations. Grade One, 
from which service in the Forces carries 
exemption, is elementary: it is the 
stranger-here-myself or, as an_alter- 
native, the hard-of-hearing routine. 
Grade Two, in which candidates are 
required to misdirect a motorist up a 
cul-de-sac, or a pedestrian into the 
Corporation sewage works, follows 
three months later. On no account may 
candidates present themselves for exam- 
ination until that period has expired. 

Grade Three requires a “rebound.” 
In the case of a motorist he must, as the 














Correct position to adopt while misdirecting 


result of instructions given by the 
candidate, re-pass the original point 
travelling in the same direction. A 
pedestrian must also reappear, but may 
do so from any direction. Successful 
examinees not only wear our badge but 
are permitted to use the phrase “ You 
can’t miss it,’”’ whilst on duty. 

The Grade Four, or advanced, mis- 
director cannot qualify as such for a 
further two years. He must score a 
double rebound with the same motorist 
or pedestrian, being permitted the use 
of dark glasses for the second time 
round. Successful candidates may now 
use the phrase “You're coming away 
from it,’ accompanied by a _ hearty 
laugh, when the motorist first names his 
destination. 

So much for our objects and training. 
It would be wrong for me to pretend 
that our difficulties are not, in some 
respects, increasing. Improved sign- 
posting is one of the greatest challenges 
we have to overcome, and the modern 
tendency to by-pass towns is another 
threat. But we are not depressed. To 
my fellow Guildsmen, and Guilds- 
women, I say: Get out on the streets; 
study your town well, and use every 
cne-way street, every diversion and 
road-repair that presents itself. Keep 
the traffic moving, and you all know 
what I mean by that. 


The League for the Prevention of 
Railway Travelling 

Our League has had a difficult year in 
some respects. Enforced railway travel, 
after the Suez crisis, appeared to offer 
us our biggest opportunity for many 
years. Instead, our hopes were dashed 
after a relatively short period, albeit 
one that ranked with the golden days 


immediately before the second World 
War. Nevertheless, the Hoare Medallist 
for the year, A. Boone, gave us a per- 
formance unsurpassed in our history. 
A. Boone earned the medal in 
February at Wolverhampton station. 
He was fortunate that in addition to 
abnormal numbers a football crowd 
was present on this particular evening. 
Working his way to the head of the 
queue at the booking office, he carried 
out our normal routine, inquiring the 
cost of a Sunday excursion for twenty- 
three people to Leamington by way of 
Loughborough. While the clerk was 
investigating this, Mr. Boone, with a 
flash of inspiration, shouted to an 
imaginary confederate that the London 
train was running seventeen minutes 
late. This quietened the queue and 
enabled him to inquire about a dog 
ticket, the dog to break its journey at 
Aberystwyth on the way to Wincanton, 
while the owner continued his journey 


For Your Diary 


Promising Road-up and other Arrangements, 


Summer 1958 


Sat., May 24. Empire Day. Inaugural blocking of Staines } y 
Bridge. y 
Wed., June 4. Grand combined Carnival and main drainage | { 
\ 


relaying, Slough. 
Thur., June 12. 


Doncaster via Stamford. 
Sat., June 14 (approx.). 
Al. Venue to be announced later. 
Tues., July 1. Oxford. 


Sat., July 12 et seq. Porlock Hill. 
to be at work about half-way up. 

July 18-25. Empire Games at Cardiff. 
on A40 passim. 


Weekly, Sats., and Suns. throughout 


caravan owners—High Wycombe. 
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100-ton boiler on 24-wheel triple-articulated \ 
trailer leaves Doncaster for London. 
Fri., June 13. Convoy of six lifeboats leave London for 


Society’s Annual Summer Rally on 
Police diversion, avoiding by-pass. 
Interesting glimpses of High Street, Cornmarket, etc. 

Steamroller almost certain 
‘Tar-spraying contests 
Season. St. 


Cobham; Clacton Road (try Marks ‘Tey area); Rochester; 
Guildford, etc. Always worth a visit. Special snip for 
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to Poole. Fumbling for change, and 
a discussion about the validity of a 
damaged postal order, occupied another 
four minutes and completed an eleven- 
minute hold-up at a peak period. 

Mr. Boone was forced to lose himself 
in the crowd at this point, but not 
before informing the queue that the 
London train left from platform four. 
Proceeding to platform six, where the 
London train was just pulling out, he 
then caused a stampede on the bridge 
by shouting to the same imaginary 
confederate that the Shrewsbury train 
was now waiting at platform one. He 
estimates, and local reporters agree, 
that the size of the crowd he prevented 
from travelling on that memorable 
evening was in excess of seven hundred 
and fifty. We feel that you will approve 
our immediate decision to meet his 
medical bills in full. 

Not all of us can be Boones, but we 
can do our best. A new summer season 
is upon us, offering fresh opportunities. 
Cheap Day Excursions afford a rich field 
for enterprise, and the presence of many 
foreign visitors in our midst should 
spur us all on to new endeavours. In 
particular, the formation of an Under- 
ground branch, following the sub- 
committee’s recommendations, is one 
of the most promising developments. 
During their investigations, the sub- 
committee report, they were able at 
Piccadilly Circus to keep three Turks, 
an Australian and two Hawaiians off 
thirteen successive trains with only the 
slightest interruption to their work. So 
in wishing you all good results, I look 
with confidence to these new openings. 
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Albans; 
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A Study in Versatility 


HE quality that we remark most 
Ts the Victorians is their energy. 
Did their diet produce it, at the 
risk of apoplexy? Their concentration 
and disciplined memories were the 
bright side of their strict, verbal 
education. Their certainty and vigour 
were more often combined with versatil- 
ity, ours with specialization. The amount 
aman like Marion Spielmann, Punch’s 
first historian, crammed into his life 
leaves us aghast. His son, Dr. Percy 
Spielmann, has written a Life of him 
which he has kindly allowed me to 
pillage, and it has left me breathless. 
Spielmann was born on May 22, 
1858, the son of a Polish Jew who 
settled in England as a bullion broker 
and banker and who claimed that he 
made his way in the world by the care 
with which he folded his letters. His 
mother died while he was a baby and he 
was brought up by a widow whose 
husband had once killed a man in self- 
defence by a skilful lunge with his 
umbrella. The family settled in a house 
in Old Brompton taken over, together 
with its picture gallery that contained 
a Goya, from Dion Boucicault. ‘The 
front door had the expected stained 
glass, but the motto in it was “‘Fais ce 
que voudras,” the motto of Rabelais’s 


| Abbey of Théléme and the Hell-Fire 
Club. He was badly puzzled at the age 


of three by being told he was nearly a 
man and must have remained puzzled 
at his first school, which was run by a 
learned Prussian who had come to 
England as Orientalist to the Duke of 
Sussex. It advertised: ‘‘ Hindustani, 
Fencing and Horsehair Mattresses.” 

He trained as an engineer and at 
nineteen was writing notes in technical 
journals on such subjects as the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse and Patent Pipe Tongs. 
For a time he was a partner in an 
engineering firm and pioneered the 
reversible tram-line; but he soon 
changed over to journalism. During his 
career he worked for the Pall Mall 
Gazette and The Graphic, was Art 
Editor of Black and White and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and editor of 
the Magazine of Art. 

He was Secretary of the London 
Central Arctic Committee and wrote in 
“The Times” about reaching the Pole by 
balloon. He interviewed Grace at Lord’s 





during a match between Smokers and 
Non-Smokers and Grace told him his 
knees always knocked during his first over. 
He ran the Boer War Artists’ Com- 
mittee, and a book on India was dedicated 
to him by a Serbian Prince who used to 
sing to the guitar and accompany Pierre 
Loti. He was the only secretary of the 
fund for the Chelsea memorial to Rossetti 
who was not driven to resignation by 
Ford Madox Brown. 

He reported all the Art Exhibitions, 
writing criticisms of the principal pic- 
tures, but increasingly he turned from 
contemporary work to the work of the 
past, becoming more of an antiquarian 
and historian than a critic. His extra- 
ordinary memory was invaluable to 
him. He was in the south of France 
when Leighton died, and telegraphed 
home a full obituary with names of 
pictures and dates and everything. 
He once heard a French poem two 
hundred and fifty lines long at the 
theatre and, without ever having read 
it, recited it sixty-six years later. In the 
Magazine of Art he printed a certain 
amount of verse. Lunching at The Pines, 
he complimented Swinburne on one of 
his contributions. Swinburne rose and 


bowed so low that he rapped his head 
sharply on the table. 

As President of the Maccabean Society 
he sent a telegram of congratulation to 
Dreyfus on his acquittal. He assembled a 
Art for the 


collection of European 


By R. G. G. 


PRICE 


Maharajah of Baroda. He used to correct 
Henry Arthur Fones’s English. Long 
after he had parted from the ‘Magazine 
of Art” he was accused by Lord Haw-Haw 
of being its editress. Dining with Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Stone when the hotel 
produced a poisonously high pheasant, 
he remarked that they seemed to be trying 
to kill two Stones with one bird. 

He was reading the bound volumes 
of Punch during an illness when he 
realized what a storehouse of English 
black-and-white they were, and began 
work on his monumental history of the 
first fifty years of the paper. His 
researches into the dim beginnings, his 
tracking down of almost every con- 
tributor, and that before indexes began, 
and his incessant cross-checking of facts 
might be expected to have represented 
the life-work of some enthusiastic mono- 
maniac instead of the  spare-time 
occupation of a few years. He also 
worked on the unidentified contri- 
butions of Thackeray and was consulted 
not merely on the paper’s past. When 
Burnand was Editor he used to ask 
him for suggestions for contributors. 
He was responsible for introducing 
Walter Emanuel, the creator of Chari- 
varia, and Raven Hill, and urged the 
claims of Phil May and Owen Seaman. 
He was not a frequent contributor 
himself; but he did produce some light 
verse on subjects from Billiards to 
Mayonnaise. He once dreamed a long 











poem about going to Heaven which 
ended with St. Peter saying: 

“I’ve also read your History of Punch. 

Righto! Step in, and have a bit o’ 
lunch.” 

Spielmann was a keen fighter, trying 
to establish copyright in works of art, 
supporting the Academy in the row over 
the Chantrey Bequest against D. S. 
MacColl, who just beat him for the 
directorship of the Tate Gallery, fighting 
to get the Wellington Memorial com- 
pleted on the lines intended by Alfred 
Stevens, trying to keep the commission 
for the Duke of Clarence’s tomb open 
for the erratic and _ procrastinating 
Alfred Gilbert, and leading the assault 
on the South Kensington Museums, the 
ultimate administration of which seems 
to have been in the hands of the Royal 
Engineers. South Kensington was 
permeated by the family of Sir Henry 
Cole and he worked out an elaborate 
family tree to prove it. The campaign 
succeeded in procuring the foundation 
of the Victoria and Albert. 

Spielmann had long collected por- 
traits when he turned to iconography. 
He published studies of the portraits of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, continuing 
his Shakespearian studies with biblio- 
graphical investigations of the First 
Folio. He produced a sumptuous two- 
volume history of British portrait- 
painting. His most learned work was, 
rather unexpectedly, an iconography of 





a Welldivea- 


Vesalius, the great Belgian anatomist. 
One of his most striking contributions 
to knowledge was the publication in 
The Times of the letters from Charlotte 
Bronté to Monsieur Héger, the original 
of Paul Emanuel, which he persuaded 
Héger’s son to give to the British 
Museum. This Héger was a fellow- 
despiser of Modern Art. Describing an 
exhibition, he wrote of “une anatomie 
tellement abracadabrante que l'on n'y 
reconnait plus rien.” 

He encouraged Yoshio Markino, the 
Japanese artist who married an English 
widow with one son, whom he determined 
to bring up as a pro-Japanese diplomat. 
He wrote books on Kate Greenaway and 
Hugh Thomson, both friends. He reported 
with glee the Burmese visitor who talked 
of a cat dancing on hot cakes and 
the French translator of Hamlet who 
translated “Wormwood, wormwood,” by 
‘Absinthe, absinthe.” He suggested that 


‘the Justice whose belly was with good 


capon lined had received the bird as a 
bribe and that “‘sur le tapis” referred to 
carpets used for covering tables, as in 
Holbein’s “The Ambassadors.” 
Spielmann had innumerable friends 
and the biography preserves interest- 
ing reminiscences of the famous and 
unknown. Watts had two _ rather 
puzzling rules of life: (1) The Utmost 
for the Highest; (2) Remember the 
Daisies. Alma-Tadema told him he 
hyphenated in order to come near the 





“I’ve discovered an absolute gem of a dietician who swears that carbohydrates are 
non-fattening.” 
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top of any alphabetical list. Gavan 
Duffy described hearing Mrs. Carlyle 
annoy Carlyle by telling him he “ used 
to write copy-book English,” and 
reported the remark of the lady who 
said Gladstone was a grand old man in 
the sense- that her piano was grand, 
neither upright nor square. ‘The model 
for Gilbert’s Eros told him that the 
fisherman in Millais’ “Boyhood of 
Raleigh” was his father. 

Among the oddities he befriended 
was the minor Pre-Raphaelite painter 
William Shakespeare Burton, who sent 
him a wonderful reminiscent letter. 
In it Burton describes Millais flitting 
about the Royal Academy Schools in his 
boy-tunic; he was said to be learning 
French ready for being President. 
Burton strongly backs Rossetti as the 
real inspiration of Pre-Raphaelitism as 
against Holman Hunt, who told him he 
meant to be a religious painter as there 
were so many very rich people in the 
religious world; and he makes a 
shattering analysis of the symbolism of 
“The Light of the World” which is a 
classic of English academic humour. 

Spielmann was an agreeable speaker. 
He was a good billiards player and 
cricketer, sang in a charming light bari- 
tone and, because he disliked cards, 
became a skilful amateur conjurer. He 
used to accompany W. T. Stead to 
séances to provide expert detection. 
(Stead’s guide Julia had told him he 
would be kicked to death in Fleet 
Street and so he refused to believe the 
Titanic was going to sink and went 
to his cabin.) Spielmann was Ruskin’s 
favourite conjurer. He wrote: “Such 
a delightful family to conjure to— 
wanting to be deceived, so appreciative 
and so easy to gull with the tricks. 
Ruskin laughed aloud constantly.” 

Spielmann died in 1948, having 
suffered the blow of losing much of his 
collection in the blitz. Kind, gay, 
ingenious and industrious, he was an 
attractive man. His taste set young, and 
his History of Punch and other works 
of research will probably be more 
frequently referred to than his critical 
polemics, though his early writing is an 
important source for the late- Victorian 
art world and the point of view of the 
Academy. He was stronger in explain- 
ing what was good in what he liked than 
in pointing out weaknesses in what he 
disliked. He rebukes our more lethargic 
times by his industry. 
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criticism 
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The Road to Mayerling: Life and Death 
of Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria. 
Richard Barkeley. Macmillan, 25/- 


AYERLING—which I visited 
M last summer—is one of the 

most sinister spots imaginable. 
The hunting-box where the Crown 
Prince Rudolph and Marie Vetsera 
were found dead has given place to a 
chapel and convent, but the building 
in itself remains extraordinarily like 
pictures of the original house of which 
a small portion still exists. It stands 
about a quarter of a mile from the road, 
shut in on all sides by the dark slopes 
of the Vienna Woods, and an atmosphere 
of gloom hangs over the place on the 
brightest day. 

August this year will be the centenary 
of Rudolph’s birth. He was the 
Emperor Franz Joseph’s only son. His 
mother, Elisabeth, came of the brilliant, 
sometimes insane Bavarian house of 
Wittelsbach, a great beauty, dashing, 
eccentric, toying with socialism, known 
in this country as a keen rider to hounds. 

There have been endless accounts of 
the Mayerling tragedy, one version 
completely contradicting another, films 
have been made based on the story, and 
it has in general passed into the sphere 
of myth. It is therefore a laudable 
endeavour on the part of Dr. Richard 
Barkeley to approach the matter in as 
unsensational a manner as possible. 

One of the difficulties of understand- 
ing Rudolph’s position is that his life 
can only be properly considered against 
the extraordinarily complicated back- 
ground of Central European politics. 
This is the side in which Dr. Barkeley is 
chiefly interested. He contrives to give 
a simplified and at the same time in- 
telligible account of the myriad factors 
affecting the government of an Empire 
composed of a dozen races, twenty 
languages, and religions that included 
a large area of Mahomeddan subjects 
as well as all the main Christian 
communions. 

Rudolph was a remarkable man. He 
suffered from the inevitable over- 


education designed to fit him for the 
throne. 


At an early age he could 
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express himself on paper with quite 
unusual facility. He used to say—and 
it seems true—that, born into another 
walk of life, he would have been able 
to support himself by his pen. He was 
also, from his first brushes with politics, 
a keen adherent of liberalism. 

Here Dr. Barkeley allows his own 
political loyalties slightly to run away 
with him. He is so delighted with 
Rudolph’s liberalism that the Crown 
Prince can do no wrong. One would 
not for a moment deny Rudolph’s gifts 
or question the individuality of many of 
his views in his particular circumstances, 
but at the same time the fact remains 
that a king’s eldest son backing the 
opposition is a classical situation. 
Besides, from opinions that he let fall, 
doubts sometimes rise about Rudolph’s 
liberalism in practice had he come to 
the throne. 

However, Dr. Barkeley’s admiration 
remains unabated, and he pretty well 





NOVEL FACES 


HARTLEY 


XVII.—L. P. 
Eustace observes the varied social scene, 


And lovers make a child their Go- Between. 
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convinces us on the political side. He 
is less successful in dealing with 
Rudolph’s private life. In such matters, 
especially where a number of extremely 
complicated psychological situations are 
involved, a commonsense approach may 
be a positive handicap. 

It was generally agreed by con- 
temporary gossip, and specifically stated 
by his first cousin, Countess Marie 
Larisch, in My Past, that Rudolph had 
a decidedly dissipated reputation so far 
as women were concerned. No doubt 
Countess Larisch, in some ways a rather 
unattractive character, was an un- 
reliable witness out to make herself 
deliberately disagreeable. (The fact 
that her memoirs were largely “ghosted”’ 
by Mrs. Maude Ffoulkes is not men- 
tioned here.) At the same time, many 
things seem to point to Rudolph’s dis- 
ordered habits, and Dr. Barkeley is pre- 
pared to accept Larisch’s evidence when 
it suits him, e.g. that Rudolph’s wife 
and Marie Vetsera looked at each other 
“like tigers” when they met at a party. 

Dr. Barkeley puts forward the theory 
that Rudolph had “no time for light- 
headed adventures.” But you might 
just as well say Napoleon had no time 
for that sort of thing. He was at least 
as busy as Rudolph, who, for example, 
seems undeniably to have been keeping 
company with Mizzi Kaspar within a 
few days of his death. 

This determinedly prim approach 
inevitably colours the whole of the final 
episode. We have a good view of 
Rudolph’s political personality: _ his 
inner life remains blurred. In the same 
way, we are told too little of the Vetsera 
family. Marie herself is presented here 
almost as an innocent little deb who 
in a crazy moment wrote to the Crown 
Prince. It was not only Countess 
Larisch who would think that judgment 
far from the truth. 

This is not to suggest that the mystery 
is soluble. Was Rudolph contemplating 
a coup d’état to make himself King of 
Hungary? Was Marie Vetsera a kind of 
Marie Bashkirtsev, longing only for a 
suicide pact? The relationship i is full of 
interest. It all happened on January 30, 
1889, less than three months before the 
birth of Adolf Hitler. 

ANTHONY POWELL 








Victors and Vanquished. Francis Stuart. 

Gollancz, 16/- 

An unhappily married Irishman returns 
to lecture in Berlin during the war and 
renews a love affair with a Jewish nurse. 
He receives vague approaches from the 
I.R.A. and from some German organ- 
ization connected with policy towards 
neutrals, but really nothing very much 
happens. More and more of Berlin gets 
knocked down, he has minor mis- 
adventures including a very short period 
of imprisonment and he gradually drifts 
away from neutrality as he comes to 
realize the fear in which his mistress 
lives. At the end the novel dies away and 
one feels that the author has lost interest 
in it. Some of the episodes have life, but 
none of the characters. 

If it were not the work of an established 
novelist one would imagine that it must 
be a first novel, in which the attempt to 
carry out a precise vision in low tones 
had failed through lack of technical 
expertise. No service is done to the quiet 
little story by a jacket filled with the 
shrill ‘“Eurekas” that have greeted 
earlier novels. R. G. G. P. 


The Knights of Bushido. 
Liverpool. Cassell, 18/- 
Readers of Lord Russell’s The Scourge 

of the Swastika will realize that this book, 

the Japanese equivalent, is not for the 
squeamish. The Japanese concept of 
manly duty when completely surrounded 
or when facing hopeless odds is not to 
surrender but to keep the last round of 
ammunition for oneself or make a final 
suicidal assault on the enemy. For this 
reason those who surrendered in Japanese 
eyes were contemptible and forfeited 
any right to be treated as human beings. 

The oriental outlook of dying rather 

than bringing shame upon their family was 

a keynote in the basic training of the 


Lord Russell of 





Japanese, but this could not justify the 
unspeakable horror which permeates 
the record of their bestial treatment of 
prisoners of war. The most general 
defence plea at the war crimes trial 
was one of carrying out the orders of 


superiors. This was a mitigating factor 
but not a justifiable defence. A. V. 
Not Entirely Serious. Tom Girtin. 


Hutchinson, 15/- 


Displayed rather than concealed under 
a thin alias, Tom Girtin recalls his days 
in war-time Ack Ack. He does not seem 
to have fired a shot, in anger or any other 
emotion, but lived what he calls a 
“pleasant carefree life” which he con- 
trives to make _ hilariously funny. 
Occasionally he throws in an extract from 
some contemporary document to add a 
highlight (if so dramatic a word may be 
used) to ,his picture—e.g. the Daily 
Express in 1941: “The Germans to-day 
are the only race who in fact are employ- 
ing the age-old methods of military 
domination to crush all their rivals. 
Whatever one’s view may be of Bolsheviks 
they, at least, did not trample down the 
world under an insolent jack-boot.”’ 
Even those countless hordes who are sick 
to death of war-books will enjoy Mr. 
Girtin’s perspicacious mockery. 

B. A. Y. 


Letters of a Russian Traveller 1789-1790. 
N. M. Karamzin. Translated by Florence 
Jonas. Oxford, 30/- 

These letters, fictitiously addressed to 
friends at home, describe a tour by a 
priggish young’ gentleman, oozing 
romantic sensibility, to Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France and England. More 
prone to tears even than Lord Lundy, he 
was alarmingly affected by the first two 
countries. Waving letters of introduction 
he trailed the philosophers, probing their 
souls with the utmost solemnity; the 
Alps reduced him to an awe-struck jelly; 
and though always delighted to discover 
a really well-found inn, he went into 
damp ecstasies wherever at a_ safe 
distance he could witness the simple life 
at its most uncomfortable. 

But the mental astringency of France 
worked wonders on him, and there and 
in England he became an extremely 
intelligent observer of places and people. 
The French he understood surprisingly 
well, and his reports of the Paris of 1790, 
the Revolution halted and Louis still in 


the Tuileries, and of late Georgian 
London are a welcome addition to social 
history. E. O. D. K. 





Budget Price Changes 
Some of the advertisements in 
this issue of Punch were printed 
before the Budget which may have 
affected the prices quoted. You 
should make sure from your re- 
tailer or from the advertiser direct 

what is the present correct price. 
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AF THE OPERA 


Don Carlos (CovENT GARDEN) 


OR the first time, certainly since 

State subsidies began just after the 

war, and probably since Covent 
Garden was re-opened after the 1856 fire, 
this was assuredly it. By it I mean a 
truly “grand” score, the sort of score for 
which Barry’s theatre was expressly 
designed, served by noble scenery, 
singers as big as their boots and a 
conductor who doesn’t let demi-semi- 
quavers dry the passion out of him. 

In and around the ‘“‘ Nag’s Head,”’ to be 
sure, you will meet chinstrokers and 
teeterers who say that Gré is more a 
Dutch beauty than a haughty de Valois, 
that Tito’s baritone hasn’t its old velvet 
pile, that Boris’s spreading coronation 
cloak made his yellow legs look puny, 
that Fedora (quite apart from her two 
high-note mishaps on the first night) 
wields a naturally unwieldy mezzo, and 
that Jon comes on like a stevedore greedy 
for overtime, all but slapping his hands 
and shouting “ Where are those top Cs? 
Let me at ’em!” 

As James Joyce’s barmaid advised, 
when you hear such talk, take no 
notice. Point is that Miss Brouwenstijn, 
Mr. Gobbi, Mr. Christoff, Miss Barbieri 
and Mr. Vickers never let Verdi down 
materially. This, bearing in mind the 
length and opulence of the piece, is 
saying a lot. 


BECKMESSER: What about those notes 
in Don fatale which Miss Barbieri didn’t 
even sing? Wasn’t that “letting Verdi 
down?” 

Reip: Not materially. That was my 
adverb, you may remember. I'll gladly 
write off two missing notes when the 
others (many hundreds of them) are as 
luscious and as in character as Miss 
Barbieri’s were. I'll bet you haven’t ever 
heard the Canzone del Velo sung half as 
fruitily and fleshily? 

BECKMESSER: Er—no. 

Reip: Well then, take your feet out 
of my hair. 


The scenery was by Luchino Visconti, 
widely known as a film director. So, 
proclaimed the souvenir programme, 
were the dresses, lighting and production. 
At fifty or thereabouts Signor Visconti 


has a furrowed Thinker’s brow and 
tough black hair. He came to Covent 
Garden with two assistants. One of 


these quotes Jane Austen in the original 
at cocktail parties. 

It was with some misgiving I saw the 
trio move in. They were going to cost a 
lot of money, obviously. On Covent 
Garden’s past record, were they to be 
trusted zsthetically? As things turned 
out, Yes. With one eye on centenary- 
conscious 1958 and the other on 1858, 
Signor Visconti has brilliantly revived 
the perspective technique that was all 
the rage when Meyerbeer was at the top 
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and Verdi on his way up. Forest ride, 
cloister, colonnade and regal terrace, 
built sets all, are smoothly perpetuated 
on back-drops by light years. 

Nor is there any gimmickry in all this. 
Visconti’s colour sense, his feeling for 
period and his control of movement are 
abreast of Wakhevitch’s or Rudolf 
Hartmann’s. 

To be sure, he ought to scrap those 
silly flambeaux in the Fontainebleau 
scene, each with its obvious electric bulb 
inside frosted glass. And I find the 
Square outside the cathedral, Madrid, as 
garish as a bright afternoon at Dream- 
land, Margate. Before the rest I 
genuflect. The tombs and kneeling 
effigies of the monastery scene alone put 
Visconti among the century’s operatic 
gods. 

Final point. Is Don Carlos a truly 
“grand” score? For me it has only one 
weak patch; some of the festive music in 
Act 3 is as cheap as potato crisps. As to 
the body of the work, there is one sure 
litmus strip. Let any man who rejects 
Dio che nel l’alma, the great friendship 
duet, be damned to endless dodeca- 
phonics. If you rejoice in this (most 
people do, I’m happy to say), you will 
rejoice in the rest—-thanks, partly, to the 
incandescent rostrum presence of a new- 
comer to the Garden, Maestro Giulini. 

CuHarLeEs REID 


AT THE PLAY 


King Henry VIII (Ovp Vic) 

The Cherry Orchard 

(SADLER’s WELLS) 

N the first night of Henry VIII two 
of the leading players in a rich cast 
dried up, one so aridly that it took 

several ringing prompts to restart the 
flow. It seems fair to mention this, first, 
because our shocked amazement was in 
some sense a tribute to past perfections; 
secondly and chiefly because, though the 
disasters occurred early, the rest of the 
evening was tinged with uncomfortable 
suspense, every pause of speech causing 
the heart to miss a beat lest it should be 
filled once more by the voice of doom 
offstage. In such circumstances complete 
surrender to author and actors is 
difficult. 

The play, in any case, is not very 
compelling; there are longueurs, fuzzi- 
nesses of character, and one notable 
thinness of plot in which Wolsey achieves 
his own downfall by accidentally in- 
cluding self-damning documents in a 
bundle of papers sent to the King—a 
dramatic device which the least scrupu- 
lous thriller-writer would hardly ask his 
audience to swallow. What chiefly 
sticks in the mind is the splendour and 
imaginativeness of the Loudon Sainthill 
costumes and settings, and one or two 
isolated scenes and __ performances. 
Henry’s accusation of Wolsey is fierily 
managed, with a sharp dramatic touch as 
the Cardinal, about to take his favoured 
place on the stool by the throne, finds it 





King Henry—Harry ANDREWS 


abruptly occupied by the royal foot. 
Katharine’s plea before the Court cannot 
fail to move; it is the best writing of the 
play, and Edith Evans lends it all her 
warmth and dignity and tears. But it is 
the Wolsey of Gielgud to which memory 
will return. Whether in the ice-cold 
arrogance of greatness or the sudden, 
piteous wizening of defeat, this is acting 
of the highest, with nothing to learn from 





REP SELECTION 


| Northampton, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, translated by Frances 

| Goodrich and Albert Hackett, to 

May 24th. 

| Sheffield, Summer of the Seven- 

teenth Doll, Ray Lawler, to May 

24th. 

| Hornchurch, The Waltz of the Torea- 
dors, Anouilh, to May 24th. 








Windsor, Nude with Violin, Noél 
Coward, to May 31st. 
anyone on either side of the (iron) 


curtain. 


However, a star performance may be 
expected from a star performer. Twelve 
star performances at a sitting, to be seen 
in the Moscow Arts Theatre Company’s 
The Cherry Orchard, is something we are 
less accustomed to. Any one of them 
would have made the evening—the 
Madame Ranevskaya of Alla Tarasova, 
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Cardinal Wolsey—Joun GteELGup 


glowing and nobly sad by turns (she 
once played Anya to the Ranevskaya of 
Chekhov’s wife, Olga Knipper!), Mikhail 
Yanshin’s lustily comic Symeonov-Pis- 
chik, the power of Sergey Lukyanov’s 
first restrained, then storming, Lopakhin, 
Alexis Gribov as the ancient Firce, 
seeming in danger of crumbling to dust 
before our eyes, yet eloquent to the last 
crease of a finger . . . one really might 
just as well print the cast list, award a 
blanket alpha-plus, and leave it at that. 
Star-spangled casts are usually a failure; 
temperaments secretly war; there is 
distortion and unbalance; but here there 
is an exalted cohesion; not a dozen 
performances after all, but one play. 

Apart from the language, the play 
itself seems less “ Russian” than much 
Chekhov that we see in English. It is 
perhaps natural for the English player, 
striving for the “Russian” effect, to 
produce more of a caricature than a 
character, and for his director to fall into 
the same error in his own wider inter- 
pretative field. In the present production 
there is none of this. All flows with 
natural ease, and our wry old smirks at 
the oddities of Chekhov-Russian be- 
haviour may at last be dispelled for good. 
All is integrated, acceptable, reasonable 
and true. 

Anyone in doubt whether a play in a 
foreign language is a proposition as an 
evening’s theatre-going may confidently 


calm their fears. To re-read the play in 
advance would do no harm; but for those 
without the time or opportunity the 
programme carries a_ sufficiently full 
synopsis. ‘The Moscow Arts Theatre 
Company will do the rest. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Just time to see Anouilh’s Dinner with 
the Family (New—18/12/57); the highly 
entertaining double bill from Hammer- 
smith The Dock Brief and What Shall We 
Tell Caroline? (Garrick—16/4/58); for a 
lightweight but gay evening Julie Wilson 
bringing new life to Bells Are Ringing 
(Coliseum—20/11/57). 

J. B. BoorHroyp 


AT THE PICTURES 
The White Nights 
A Dangerous Age 


SHORT story that comes over suc- 
cessfully as a film—successfully, I 
mean, as a film short-story, without 

seeming to be inflated or extended with 
incidents and details that don’t really 
belong to its point—is pretty rare. The 
White Nights (Director: Luchino Vis- 
conti) I think is an admirable example. 
It is an adaptation, in terms of modern 
Italy, of a story by (as the credits call 
him) Dostoevskij, a story of the utmost 
simplicity about two or three quite un- 
complicated people whom we see only in 
one quarter of a seaport town with a 
canal, and it succeeds in being contin- 
uously interesting and enjoyable, a small- 
scale gem, full of life, character, sadness 
and fun. 

I seem to be in a minority in thinking 
this, but I can’t help it. We must speak 


as we find, as the saying used to go (I 
believe it would revolutionize film 
criticism if more writers did, instead of 
finding as they feel it will be safe, easy, 
amusing or personally satisfying to 
speak). 

It is told from the point of view of a 
lonely young man, Mario. The episode 
begins as he is dropped from a bus late 
at night, after a day in the country with 
friends. His feeling of loneliness and 
anticlimax is conveyed by many details 
as he walks back to his room: everybody 
he sees has a companion, even the passing 
stray dog shows no interest in him, he 
stares at the solitary lighted window and 
the light goes out. ‘Then he meets an 
unhappy girl, Natalia. She is a simple, 
volatile, childlike character who has built 
all her dreams round the one man she has 
known, a lodger in her grandmother's 
house, who promised when he left on a 
voyage to return to her in a year’s time. 
Now the year is up, and he has not 
returned. She allows Mario to meet her, 
and seems to like him, though still 
obsessed like a child with her dream- 
figure. At last, when Mario loves her, 
and is assuming that his loneliness is over, 
the man does return—and she abandons 
Mario instantly. 

That’s all, and it is very difficult to 
explain what makes it so pleasing. It is 
nearly all a question of that indefinable 
quality, mood, or atmosphere—and that, 
of course, depends on the way the detail 
of the scenes is presented. I have 
mentioned the opening scene; from in- 
numerable others, each effectively estab- 
lishing an individual tone that is right for 
that moment in the story, let me recall 
the little episode when the young man and 
the girl shelter from the rain in a doorway 
and are joined by an affable little man who 





[The White Nights 


The Italian School 
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puts a handkerchief over his head, and 
the brilliantly-directed intricacy of the 
café sequence, with its build-up to the 
intensely stimulating dance and _ its 
gradual relaxation to the final moment of 
repose as the two of them at a table are 
seen framed in the glass of the door. 
Maria Schell and Marcello Mastroianni 
are persuasive and affecting as the young 
couple, but it is the director’s picture. 


On the other hand, the strength of 
A Dangerous Age (Director: Sidney J. 
Furie) is I think much more in the 
writing and acting than in the direction. 
This is announced as the first feature- 
length Canadian film to be shown here, 
and I’d say that except for this special 
circumstance it would not have been 
greeted with such enthusiasm. It is 
remarkably good, and twenty-four-year- 
old Mr. Furie (who also wrote and 
produced it) deserves congratulation; but 
from one or two notices I have seen you 
might get the impression that his first 
film is an outstanding professional job, 
which it is not. 

It is about two Canadian college 
students, the girl under age, who cross 
the border into the U.S. to try to get 
married. Their alteration of her birth 
certificate is detected, and other things 
go wrong, and they get involved with the 
police, and at last they have to agree to 
wait till she is older. Basically, a simple 
love-against-difficulties story, with a dash 
of pursuit; the good dialogue and well- 
observed oddities of circumstance and 
character, and the excellent acting of the 
two central figures (Ben Piazza and Anne 
Pearson) lift it out of the general run. 
The direction itself seemed to me not 
very imaginative; in some of the duo- 
logues, for example, the placing of the 
speakers gives an impression of stiffness. 
But the whole thing is well out of the 
ordinary, and worth seeing. 

* 7 + + + 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Another new one is Up the Creek, 
British naval farce, which . . . well, how 
shall I put it without sounding superior? 
This is the plain truth: it gave me almost 
no uncontrollable laughter, such as 
Teacher’s Pet, for example, gave me a 
great deal of; nevertheless I saw it to the 
end with interest and quite a bit of 
amusement, because, although corny and 
continuously fortissimo, it was skilfully 
done. If that sounds superior, let it. The 
cinema was full of people falling about with 
delight, but that made it less, not more, 
amusing for me. Probably when I saw 
Teacher's Pet people were falling about 
with delight too—the difference is that 
then, I didn’t notice. 

Also in London: The Sea Wall 
(14/5/58), remarkably interesting and 
beautiful to look at; The Young Lions 
(7/5/58), softened but full of merit; a 
pleasing Western, The Sheepman 
(14/5/58); and good old Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57). 
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Best release: the excellent comedy 
Teacher's Pet (30/4/58)—see above. The 
Gift of Love (26/3/58) is a woman’s- 
magazine sort of story made enjoyable by 
the intelligence and sensitiveness with 
which itisdone. RicHARD MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


Homage to the Queen (COVENT GARDEN) 
ROLONGATION of life does not 


always befit a piéce d’occasion. ‘The 

Coronation ballet Homage to the 
Queen perfectly matched its moment in 
June five years ago. Beauty of movement, 
melody, sentiment, gaiety, spirited in- 
vention and richness of colour were the 
enchanting elements blending Frederick 
Ashton’s work as choreographer with the 
lilting and flowing music of Malcolm 
Arnold. 

The promise of endurance in the 
repertory of the Royal Ballet has been 
fulfilled although at the time it was 
hazardous to predict how the total 
virtuoso character of the handsome con- 
ceit would survive the departure of 
any of the four ballerine who danced as 
four Queens of Earth, Water, Fire and 
Air. Their parts seemed to be most 
skilfully devised to display their char- 
acteristic talents. 

In the single performance to be given 
this season at the Royal Opera House, 
preparatory to the company’s appearance 
in this work among others at Brussels, 
Nadia Nerina again beautifully imper- 
sonated the Queen of the Earth and 
Margot Fonteyn, with Michael Somes as 
Consort, repeated her sparkling inter- 
pretation of the poetic and volatile role 
which Ashton created for the Queen of 
the Air. 

But in place of Violetta Elvin who 
was the original imperious Queen of the 
Waters we saw Anya Linden whose 
gentle personality turned out to be 
remarkably well keyed to the Aristotelian 
conception. Annette Page did not efface 
memories of Beryl Grey as Queen of the 
Fire, but she held her own to admiration. 

Alexander Grant was again the mer- 
curial Spirit of Fire and David Blair, 
Philip Chatfield and Gary Burne, as 
Queen’s Consorts, contributed well to 
the male strength of the ensemble. 

Brian Shaw and Julia Farron again 
scored in the spectacular pas de trois in 
which Judith Sinclair took the place of 
Rowena Jackson who has lately been out 
of the bill by reason of indisposition. 

The fairy glade of forest trees, on the 
boughs of which tapers glimmer in gauzy 
haze, remains one of the most successful 
of Oliver Messel’s settings for ballet. 
The note of aristocratic elegance in his 
dresses accords well with the apotheosis 
—a vision of the first Elizabeth and the 
second in a tableau the emotional content 
of which is scarcely for export; but it is 
lovely in its own right as a crowning 
spectacle. C. B. MortLock 











ON THE AIR 


The West, Doggone It 


PART from Robin Hood and Ivan- 
hoe, it seems that there were no 
characters in the whole of our long 

island story capable of being woven into 
an exciting series for television. It is one 
of the drawbacks of being British. Read 
any history book and you’ll see why our 
producers gave up in despair: nothing 
colourful ever happened here. A few of 
our people did happen to sail around the 
world and discover a few odd places; 
there was a spot of scrapping now and 
then, and some of the most glorious and 
dashing scenes in the whole tapestry of 
human endeavour were stitched and 
coloured here with the blood and guts of 
our rude forefathers; but apart from that, 
there wasn’t really anything much. 
Fortunately, however, a long time ago 
—oh, way back—there were places in the 
U.S.A. where material was being created 
night and day, without a pause, exactly 
suitable for series after series—enough 
stuff to keep our TV screens jumping 
until kingdom come. It was in the days 
when women wore hobble-skirts and 
1958 hair-styles; when every six-shooter 
carried two dozen cartridges, and some- 
thing like a couple of million people were 
shot neatly off their horses by pagan 
aborigines with bows and arrows while 
moving out West to discover Beverly 
Hills. Every man over eleven could fire 
a bullet at least four times further than 
any gun manufacturer ever claimed was 
possible, with an accuracy that would 
make a Bisley champion look like a fool. 
Everybody who was shot died instantly, 
except heroes, who were hit carefully in 
the fleshy part of the arm and nursed 
back to health in five minutes by the 
application of a hot-water bandage. 
Heroes were clean-shaven and eight feet 
tall, and looked about as much like 
human beings as Hoot Gibson, whom 
you won’t remember. Character men 
were allowed to wear period clothes. 
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Villains always cheated at poker, and were 
the only people sensible enough to shoot 
an enemy when he wasn’t expecting it. 
Saloon tarts were never known to pursue 


their occupation, presumably because 
they were too busy rushing about with 
all those hot-water bandages. All in all, 
it was a splendid, brawny, rampaging era, 
and if I could believe more than two 
words of it, or if somebody would take 
the trouble to write even a tiny series 
about it with some pretence of accuracy, 
I would watch it with the greatest 
interest, and be vastly entertained. 

As it is, I have studied “‘ Wells Fargo” 
(B.B.C.), “Wagon Train” (A-R.), “Gun 
Law” (A-R.), “Cheyenne” (A.T.V.), 
and “Sheriff of Cochise” (A-R.) until 
I am deaf in one ear and have a tendency 
to walk like a gorilla in high-heeled boots, 
and I have to report that the only things 
that have improved since the days of Tom 
Mix and Buck Jones (you won’t remem- 
ber them either) are cutting, lighting, 
set construction and fist-fights. (The fist- 
fights take longer, because people don’t 
fall down so readily.) The stories are the 
same old well-thumbed classics of the 
silent screen. The bit-players are as 
conscientious as ever (as a matter of fact 
I’ll swear some of them haven’t had their 
make-up off since 1930), the heroes are 
the same handsome slit-eyed prigs, and 
the horses have the same preposterous 
knack of galloping in and out of buttes, 
bluffs and canyons all day without falling 
down dead with exhaustion. 

There is music now, to whip up emo- 
tional crises, while in the dialogue 
department characters are apt to come 
out with stodgy lumps of liturgical chant 
such as “‘Guess a man needs a woman, 
Hank, same as a woman needs a man. 
Way I figger, that’s how it’s always been, 
that’s how it’s always gonna be.”’ (Solemn 
chord. Hero brushes away a tear. 
Sunset over heap of corpses. ‘Titles, 
credits, signature tune, stand by for ad 
for furniture polish.) Personally, I quit. 
Way I figger it, I’m saddle-sore. 

Henry TURTON 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


mentary procedure ought to be 

reformed and nobody can think 
how to reform it. Surely one very 
simple reform would be merely to 
assume that all Members of Parliament 
can read. It is extraordinary how much 
Parliamentary time is taken up by 
Ministers reading out matter which 
Members already have in printed form 
before them. I have written before 
that there is no Member for whose 
oratorical skill and wit I have greater 
admiration than Mr. Jack Simon. 
And yet what purpose was served 
by compelling him to detail all the 
clauses of the Finance Bill which were 
already there in printed form before our 
eyes? It enabled Mr. Harold Wilson to 
evoke from natural history the strange 
but powerful image of the sharks being 
in control until the rats got at them. It 
enabled Mr. Peyton to make a brave 
protest against flags of convenience—a 
protest all the braver because its 


A entary re agrees that Parlia- 





connection with the Finance Bill was 
tenuous. For this was an occasion when 
irrelevance was indeed a welcome relief. 
The House was in the mood to listen 
to anything so long as it was not to the 
point. Finally it enabled Mr. Nabarro 
to make a good essay in commando 
debating. Whether the activities of 
Odhams and the Daily Herald can 
properly be called dividend stripping 
we are not competent to say. But sur- 
prise is the essence of debating as much 
as it is of ambuscade, and the engineers 
were at least highly surprised to find 
themselves hoist with their own petard. 

The lobbies these days are filled with 
gossip about discontent with Mr. 
Sandys’ defence policies. It is not the 
Socialists who in the main are dis- 
contented with the policies. The 
Socialists—with the exception of Colonel 
Wigg who impenitently speaks for 
England whatever either colleagues or 
opponents may say—are not in much of 
a position to be discontented with the 
defence policies of Mr. Sandys or of 
anybody else. To them, as with a woman 
preaching, the wonder is not that 
Mr. Sandys has a bad policy but that 
he has a policy at all. That is so much 
more than they can achieve. It is the 
Conservatives—back-benchers and even, 
it is alleged, some of his ministerial 
colleagues—who are discontented with 
Mr. Sandys’ policies. The Socialist 
ambition rises no higher than to exploit 
that discontent, and the Air Marshals, 
playing at charades, seem to have given 
them a golden opportunity; but the 
trouble with guessing games is that 
everybody—and particularly Socialist 
M.P.s—guesses differently. 

All that you have to do is to let a lot of 
Socialist M.P.s loose in the room and 
it becomes quite impossible to discover 
what was said there. There was no 
agreement among the witnesses what 
had been said in criticism of the Defence 
White Paper, until eventually Mr. 
Short (Socialist) of Newcastle, every 
inch a headmaster, if not at the moment 
a popular one, bluntly said that he had 
been present and that not a word had 
been said in criticism of it at all. 

The B.B.C. always comes out very 
well from the periodical raggings to 
which politicians subject it for its 
alleged party bias. There is nothing 
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about which it takes more trouble than 
to maintain a careful balance between 
the parties, and Postmasters-General 
and Assistant Postmasters-General 
never have any difficulty in showing 
this. The accusation misses the point. 
The point is whether people who do not 
belong to any recognized group get a 
fair crack of the whip. I do not know 
whether Mr. Herbert Morrison’s com- 
plaint that people who have not been 
to Universities never get an innings in 
a Brains Trust is sustainable. At first 
sight it seems dubious. At what 
university was Mr. W. J. Brown 
educated? But at least it is a pleasant 
surprise to find Mr. Morrison ending 
his days as the champion of the 
independent broadcaster. Who would 
have suspected such a finale? 

Yet that was as much as the Com- 
mons could manage on Wednesday. 
After that they turned to Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland)—the fate that is worse 
than death; but their lordships were 
frighteningly alive. A debate on Lord 
Beveridge’s motion in favour of World 
Government brought them a rare visit 
from Lord Russell. White hair waving, 
long neck erect, he told them that we 
must get a World Government pretty 
soon or we would all be annihilated. 
Their lordships found it all exquisitely 
funny and rocked with laughter. The 
odds, he thought, were rather against 
the human race surviving until the 
end of the century. Further laughter 
greeted this sally. Add to Lord Russell’s 
speech the previous speech in which 
Lord Brand argued that World Govern- 
ment could only come in any immediate 
future through the total dominance of 
one government over all others, and 
Lord Salisbury’s warning that owing 
to the incoherence of American policy 
the balance was steadily tilting all the 
time in favour of Russia, and the general 
conclusion was not comfortable. 

PERCY SOMERSET 
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Cy cz /f 
ups In the City 


All is not Gold... 


HEN things are awry in the world 
economy, when American busi- 


ness refuses to “‘ bottom out,” when the 
Lebanese blow up other people’s oil 
pipelines and the swords of industrial 
strife are being sharpened, the Stock 
Exchange can usually expect a modest 
gleam of comfort from gold shares. 

This is as it should be. Gold does best 
when everything else does worst. Since 
the price of gold is fixed (more about 
that later) gold mining as a commercial 
venture must tend to prosper when 
prices are plunging and all around is in 
deflationary gloom. In those conditions 
gold is rising in real value. Conversely, 
in an age of inflation (and we have just 
had 20 years of it) gold shares are likely 
to be in trouble. 

It is the most difficult thing in the 
world to flout the fallacy that “gold is 
the best hedge against inflation.” ‘This 
may be true of the man in Germany or 
Austria who clung to a small bar of gold 
while galloping inflation in his country 
was obliterating all paper values. But it 
is not true of gold shares held over a 
period when the price of gold has been 
steady, but costs have risen three- or 
four-fold. 

The prevalence of this fallacy explains 
why there are so many “‘stale bulls”’ in 
almost every gold-mining share—invest- 
ors who came in at higher prices and are 
waiting impatiently for the day when 
they can unload without too much loss. 

The reasons why gold shares are in 
demand are many. First of all there is 
the fact that gold is unique in being a 
commodity which is in insatiable de- 
mand at a fixed price. In this it scores 
over more mundane and useful com- 
modities such as wheat, copper and oil. 

Then there is the fact that the shares 
of many of the newer mines in South 
Africa are at the present prices first-rate 
investments offering long lives and 
prospects of substantial and increasing 





dividends. Mines such as Free State 
Gedulds, Welkom, President Brand and 
President Steyn in the Anglo-American 
group, Harmony in the Central Mining, 
St. Helena in the Union Corporation, 
and Buffelsfontein in the General 
Mining groups, are all sound pro- 
positions and what the market would 
regard as “growth” prospects, irrespec- 
tive of a possible rise in the price of gold. 

It is, however, this possibility that 
gives the market the glitter and the hope 
for which investors and speculators 
alike are looking. The world is short of 
gold. There is an absolute shortage 
of monetary reserves and two-thirds of 
what is available to the free world is 
locked up in American and German 
vaults—mainly the former. One way 
of remedying this shortage would be to 
write up the price of gold in terms of all 
currencies. This is not likely to be done 
soon because the United States will have 
the decisive voice in this matter and have 
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In the Country | \ 


A Garden with a Difference 


] WAS being questioned about 
originality in gardens when the 
telephone rang. Would I advise on a 
garden in the north? The owner 
assured me that he wanted something 
quite different but just how different I 
was not to comprehend until I drove up 
before a large forbidding stone pile with 
small heavily-leaded windows and gar- 
goyles at the eaves. It exuded an air of 
gloom and neglect and I could well see 
why the owner longed for flowers that 
would cheer up the dark over-grown 
plantings of yews, laurels and spotted 
aucubas. I planned daffodils by the 
thousands, lots of blossom, banks of 
golden forsythia and some striking 
rhododendrons with roses climbing up 
the trees behind and falling in cascades 
of scented blooms. 

My reverie was cut short as my host 
appeared and immediately explained in 
short staccato phrases: “No coloured 
flowers. Can’t stand ’em. Green ones 
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no wish to subsidize the Soviet Union 
which to-day, as the second largest 
producer of gold in the world (second 
only to South Africa) would ke among 
the main beneficiaries. 

If, however, the economic situation 
in the United States becomes serious 
enough a devaluation of the dollar and 
of all other currencies in terms of gold 
might be one of the ways in which the 
authorities could try to lift themselves 
out of depression by their own boot- 
straps. ‘The prospects of such a move 
are, however, dim. The buyer of gold 
shares had better stick to those that have 
been mentioned and to the shares of 
finance companies which are worth their 
prices on the present value of gold. The 
shares of the older and marginal mines 
which are being bought on the off-chance 
of a higher price for gold (they would be 
the most immediate gainers) may be 
good investment for our children and 
children’s children, but not for ourselves. 

LOMBARD LANE 


are all right and I like browns, purples 
and blacks. No sweet smells either. 
Too much like the chemist’s shop for 
my taste. Acrid acid smells if you 
must... Make a note to plant a lot of 
stinking hellebores . . .” 

I suggested a large dead tree should 
be removed. ‘Certainly not,” he 


snapped. ‘“‘Might upset the owls!” 

I was fascinated. Here was a 
challenge. Here was a garden that was 
“different.” I would plant Rosa spino- 


sissima and snip off the buds. Meconop- 
sis horridula qualified by name, while 
the North American Skunk Cabbage 
certainly qualified by smell. Dictamnus 
plant, certainly 
deserved a place with its curious odour 
when crushed and its volatile gas which 
burns with a blue flame by night. 
The arum family offered splendid 
possibilities with the dark purplish 
green Arum dracunculus, and somehow 
I must contrive to grow some of the 
insectivorous plants which consume 
flies and bugs to furnish their protein 
diet. There would be black tulips and 
liver-coloured fritillaries. In the rose 
garden I would splurge with the green 
rose viridiflora and the extraordinary 
mauve-grey “‘Tristesse.” There should 
be masses of Job’s tears, weeping 
willows, quivering aspens, bleeding 
hearts, opium poppies, and lots of rue. 
Here was a different garden which would 
create in its way just as much of an 
atmosphere as the gay old-fashioned 
borders, the flaming villa gardens, the 
islands in the sun. LANNING ROPER 
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Women in Parliament (Italian Style) 


Rome, May 10 


AST year the Society for the pro- 
pagation of Classical Drama opened 

the season at the Greek theatre in 
Syracuse with Aristophanes’ Women 
in Parliament. Ruling that the play 
was obscene the Bishop of Syracuse 
forbad his flock to see it (without much 
effect, for it had a record run). Porno- 
graphy was only the ostensible excuse. 
It was the matter of the play, not its 
language, which alarmed the Bishop. 
Aristophanes built this comedy on the 
monstrous supposition of the women 
seizing power in the Agora and decreeing 
a love strike until the men should stop 
going to the wars. The women get the 
worst of it in the end, for some fifth 
column infiltration breaks down their 
morale. But this happy conclusion was 
not enough to console the Bishop. Ina 
well ordered society, like modern Italy, 
the mere suggestion that women could 
form a pressure group, did they but 
know it, is subversive 
enough to warrant more 
drastic interference than his. 
In 1946 Italian women 
had the suffrage thrust upon 
them, which is the main 
reason they have never 
learned to use it as a weapon 
to defend their class 
interests. With one solitary exception 
not a law has been passed in ten years 
which can be put down to female 
initiative. The exception would have 





made Aristophanes smile. It is the law 
promoted by Senator Lina Merlin to 
abolish the so-called closed houses. The 
law takes effect in September and in 
that month Italian manhood is com- 
mitted to prove to the Senator that her 
law is (a) inapplicable and (4) that its 
application will cause more harm than 
it was meant to avert. The contradiction 
between these two propositions will 
discourage no one from attempting to 
demonstrate both. 

Senator Merlin is a stubborn and 
tenacious woman who deserves the 
veneration of her sex, not because her 
law is a good law (which it is) but 
because she is the first Italian woman 
parliamentarian to understand that the 
business of women in Parliament is to 
stand up for the sectional interests of the 
class. She is also the first Italian par- 
liamentarian of either sex to prove that 
if you want to get something done you 
must hammer one nail, and 
one only, if necessary for 
ten years and more. 

Will the women who are 
returned to the Italian Par- 
liament on May 25 follow 
her example? It is difficult 
to say, for the political 
parties are making almost a 
clean sweep of their female represent- 
ation. Only a fraction of the thirty- 
three outgoing women deputies are 
likely to recover their seats. I use the 


Career Girls: 11—Trade Union Leader 


~~ issue a call for solidarity 

Which is likely to provoke unintentional hilarity. 

Your girls will only get a reputation for being shameless hussies 

If you insist on their standing foursquare behind their comrades on the 


buses. 
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word in the figurative sense only, for the 
one thing these ladies never do, if they 
can help it, is to sit. Watching them 
from the press gallery as they buzz to 
and fro during the debates is like 
watching a stage army circling round. 
In theory all the political parties 
assert that woman’s place is in Par- 
liament, but only four out of the ten 
parties have actually sent her there and 
these are not wholly satisfied with the 
results. Too many women, they com- 
plain, owe their seats to family and other 
connections with eminent party men. In 
future they must stand on merit alone. 
This rule will apply to women only, for 
the sons and nephews of party leaders, 
though far more numerous in Parlia- 
ment, are less easily spotted than their 
daughters and wives. But one wonders 
whether the ageing Party leaders are 
quite wise to replace their docile if 
unenterprising female ranks with new 
women whose docility is unproved. The 
thought occurred to me last Sunday at a 
meeting of five thousand Communist 
youths. It was Signor Togliatti’s first 
appearance after a severe illness and his 
entry was greeted by a rousing cheer. 
But before he spoke a young woman 
candidate addressed the meeting. Her 
name, Gilia Tedesco, has not yet hit the 
headlines but it soon will. She is a slip 
of a thing to look at. You would take her 
for the fluffy trustful type. But there was 
nothing fluffy about her speaking. With 
swift and deadly logic the insidious 
arguments were rapped out. For an 
hour and a half she swept the floor. 
Togliatti, who spoke after her, got but 
the crumbs of attention. If Gilia and 
many. like her get into Parliament 
Togliatti and his contemporaries may 
begin to sympathize with the Bishop of 
Syracuse. NINETTA JUCKER 
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Come As You Are 


] "LL never forget the day I was told: 
“Just come as you are,” and I just 
went as I was. I found myself watching 
a cabaret, in brogues. People really 
mean “Just come as you aren’t.” 

After all, when you think of it, how 
could you come with a_bath-towel 
round your middle, a frying-pan, a 
half-finished review in your hand? How 
could you come with one stocking on, 
and no lipstick? No, the thing’s im- 
possible. ‘There are moments when you 
make an admirable entrance in Harris 
tweeds; there are times when you just 
pop in in a tiara. 

The only question is: which? If you 
go tinkling and Bohemian you'll be 
surrounded by Old Etonian ties; if you 
wear your Old Etonian tie one thing 
is certain: you'll find yourself in a circle 
of jiving denims. If your skirt is 
the regulation fifteen inches off the 
ground they ’ll be trailing satin; if you 
trail the satin yourself they'll be 
sporting sacks. 

I suppose you could work out a 
system: S.W.1=mink, S.W.3=jeans, 
and. Certain Districts=an automatic 
previous engagement. I suppose you 
could always bring your shooting-stick 
(“just back from Badminton”); you 
could always take the plunge in old gold 
lamé (Claridge’s). Maybe you could go 
in a basic sort of garment with a hand- 
bag full of assorted accessories. Maybe 
you could run up a suitable dress, if 
they gave you half an hour’s notice; and 
maybe, if you have a Parisian mother, 
you could whip up a devastating hat 
from a dishcloth and a daisy. 

Maybe, in fact, with a little appli- 
cation you could solve the problem of 
“Come as you are.” But oh, Aunt 
Priscilla, Mrs. Exeter, whatever oracle 
guides us through our women’s maga- 
zines, just tell me this: when it’s 
“Evening dress optional” what do I 
opt? JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Just a Line . 


OW true that our personality is 

conveyed by the paper we write 
on! But then the average woman has 
always known this. What’s more, she 
doesn’t stick at just the one dull old 
personality, oh dear no. Using the 
Writing-materials at hand in the average 





home, as and when, she conveys all 
sorts of subtle messages :— 

Classy Addressed Paper, Matching 
Envelopes: You do not know my home? 
It breathes gracious living and intentional 
décor, also (note no-comma address) 
intellectual know-how, Observer reader- 
ship, etc. (To friend): You do. Well, 
it’s the spirit that matters in gracious 
living, not the kitchen ceiling. 

Thin Sandy Envelope with C.A. 
Paper: Am _ perfectionist who while 
waiting for new proper envelopes would 
scorn to buy cream-laid second-bests. 

Classy Envelope, Exercise Book Page 
Printed Wobbly 3-Colour BRITISH 
REPTISLES: Am same as above only 


more so, also founder-member of 
definitely clever family, don’t you 
think? 

Typing Paper (To friend): You’re 


lucky to have a letter at all, most writing 
I aim to get paid for. (Toshop, Water 
Board, etc.): I kid myself I am a match 
for your persecution campaign. Kindly 
be impressed by my obvious business 
expertise, e.g. inclusion of year in date 
and hint of red in typewriter ribbon. 
Any of Above with Dab of Butter. Am 
penning this hasty line under lee of 
breadboard in kitchen, where rest of 
shivering family sits eating simple meal. 
Cannot something be done about 
present Government’s policy re(a) plight 
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of alleged upper income brackets, (b) 
spring weather? 

Plus Pawmark on Envelope. But ha ha, 
what fun it all is if you have a big warm 
heart! 

Picture Postcard of V. and A. Cera- 
mics: Or culture! 

Sample Die-Stamped Paper headed 
Something Castle, Salop: Or a keen 
sense of humour! 

In fact there isn’t much you can teach 
the average woman about the real art 
of correspondence. ANGELA MILNE 


Hypnotic Fit 
LTHOUGH my waist is badly 
placed and not so very slender, 
Although my hips have strained their 
zips and snapped a back suspender, 
Although my feet are far from neat, my 
calves are second-grade, 
In spite of this I never miss a Mannequin 
Parade. 
I love to gape at style and shape in 
growing sweet confusion 
Till they have twined about my mind a 
one-with-them illusion, 
And I may buy what takes my eye, 
convinced that I can wear it; 
For those with hips to strain their. zips 
have lips to grin and bear it. 
HazeL ‘TOWNSON 



























































I’M ALL RIGHT, JACK 


By ALAN HACKNEY 





Continuing 


Stanley Windrush, a novice worker at Missiles Ltd., is in trade union trouble 


through having done a job too quickly. 


He is friendly with Cynthia, 


daughter of Kite, the shop steward. Bertram Tracepurcel, Stanley’s uncle, 

a director of Missiles, is engaged in a financial juggle by which his firm’s 

arms contract to the Agyptian Government would be transferred to another 

firm run by a man named Cox, who has been arranging a_ television 
audition for Cynthia. 


YNTHIA was walking to the 
( bus stop with her friend Brenda 

and Brenda’s friend Baz. In 
response to Stanley’s urgent calls from 
the bubble-car she turned round and 
the three of them waited for him. 

“Hullo,” said Stanley. “Cynthia, 
can I see you alone?” 

“This creep’s been hob-nobbing with 
the bosses again, I spose,” observed 
Baz. 

“Oh, come on, Baz,”’ urged Brenda. 
“Tara, Cynth.” 

“Cynthia,” said Stanley, “I must 
talk to you.” 

“Well?” 

“You were out last night when I 
called.” 

“T’ve got to hurry, Stanley, I’m 
arranging about an audition.” 

“With Cox?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cox arranged it. Why?” 

“Well, you’ve got to be careful with 
old Coxy. You never know what you'll 
get mixed up with. I know him. Let 
me run you home.” 

Cynthia got reluctantly into the 
bubble-car. 

“I knew Cox ages ago when I 
was in the Army,” Stanley went on. 
“And if I were you I wouldn’t get 
involved.” 

“I don’t know why you should 
object,” said Cynthia. “It’s not as if 
we were engaged.” 
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“Yes, but we almost are and I’m 
saving up.” 

“You’re a long way behind Mr. 
Cox,” said Cynthia. “That’s Ais car, 
outside our house.” 

Stanley pulled up in front of Cox’s 
Daimler and opened the lid for them to 
get out. 

“Well! Old Stan!” exclaimed Cox 
through his car window. “Won't be 
long changing will you, dear?” he 
asked Cynthia. “Dad wouldn’t let me 
in the house, me being a capitalist 
hyena, I think it was.” 

“Oh never mind Dad,” said Cynthia. 
““Won’t be long.” And she went inside. 


Stanley spent the evening discon- 
solately watching the television with 
Great-Aunt Dolly. 

“Oh look, they’re talking about this 
strike of yours on the news.” 

“The strike of twenty fork-lift truck 
drivers at a London factory spread to-day, 
when all members of GEEUPWOA, the 
General and Electrical United Projectile 
Workers and Operatives’ Alliance, walked 
out in protest. The strike is already 
affecting exports as the Agyppian govern- 
ment this evening cancelled the firm's 
contract to supply them with two million 
rockets. To find out the views of men and 
employers we sent our reporter, Henry 
Forearm.” 

“Oh, that’s interesting,” said Dolly. 
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“Where’s this place? Not the factory, 
surely?” 

“No, that’s GEEUPWOA’s branch 
office. Good God, there’s Kitey.” 

“Mr. Kite, as president of the strike 
committee, will you tell the viewers why 
the strike was called?” 

“Yes. The workers at Missiles voted 
democratically to resist attempts which 
were being made to threaten the wage 
rates of certain members in flagrant 
repudiation of the agreement drawn up 
two years freviously and currently in 
operation.” 

“You mean the new proposals would 
mean smaller wage-packets?” 

“That is correct, yes,” 

“The employers say the new arrange- 
ments would mean increased pro- 
ductivity?” 

“Yes, that is what they say. But 
having given the new schedules proposed 
close study and attention the committee 
recommend that the prior agreement gave 


greater scope for increases in froductivity, 


coupled with proportionate remuneration 
to those employed in implementing them, 
and advised our members to resist any 
alterations of the nature proposed.” 

“You mean you're better off as you 
are?” 

“That is correct, yes.” 

“That interviewer man’s very helpful 
when you try to follow this, isn’t he?” 
said Dolly. 

“Oh yes. It’s a special jargon. Only 
Kitey and the committee understand it.” 

“Forearm then interviewed a repre- 
sentative of the employers, who had this 
to say.” 

“Oh look, it’s Bertie.” 

“Now, Mr. Tracepurcel, what com- 
ments have you to make?” 
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Bertram looked unconcerned, but was 
trying hard to give an impression of 
gravity. 

“Well, the management proposed a 
reorganization of the work done by the 
drivers, on more modern lines. We showed 
the union figures proving it would mean 
an average increase of ten bob a week per 
man, but they said it couldn’t be done.” 

‘And can it be done?” 

“Oh, certainly. It was done. One of 
the drivers was timed doing work at 
rather more than the speed of working we 
propose.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“| thought Bertie spoke very well,” 
said Dolly. 

“Oh yes, but you don’t get the whole 
story like this. No one’s mentioned the 
black men yet.” 


Next morning Stanley went down 


unhurriedly in his dressing gown to get . 


the newspapers and the 
letters. There was no 
hurry, for there was 
obviously no _ chance 
of work having been 
already resumed. Stan- 
ley was about to open 
a letter from his father 
when the bell rang and 
he popped his head 
out. A series of blind- 
ing flashes prevented 
him from making out 
who was there, but his 
vision cleared and he 
became aware of a 
dozen reporters and photographers. 
Some of the latter continued to photo- 
graph him as he peered out at them all. 

“Any statement to make, Mr. Wind- 
tush?” they clamoured. “Comments 
on the situation? What do-you say 
about the strike? What about the effect 
on the general public?” 

“No comment,” said Stanley, the 
phrase coming suddenly to mind. 

“Turn it up. You can’t do that yet; 
you haven’t been built up yet. Let’s 
have your version.” 

“Well, it was something of a mis- 
understanding, really———” 

“Did you actually work at this rate 
they say isn’t possible?” 

Yes, I “ 

“How long you been in the job?” 

“A fortnight. I——” 3 

“Why’re you doing a manual job?” 

“It’s the money. I——” 








“What do you think of the people 

you work with?” 

“Oh, first-class. I——” 

“No ill feeling?” 

“Oh no, I——” 

“Any plans?” 

“Not specially. I had been thinking 
of getting married ~ 

“Anyone we know? Lady in Society?” 

“Only the Amalgamated National 





Technical and Engineering Guilds 
Society.” 

“How’s that again?” 

“ANTEGS. Now may I have my 
breakfast?” 


Stanley spent the day pottering with 
Great-Aunt Dolly in Kew Gardens. 

When they got back, some men from 
the B.B.C. were waiting. 

“Now, Mr. Windrush,” said the one 
with the microphone, “they tell me 
at the factory you were the driver all the 





trouble’s about. Are you prepared to 
work to the new schedule?” 

“Oh, it all depends.” 

“Do you want to go back to work?” 

“Oh rather. It’s rather a bore doing 
nothing and I need the money.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Windrush.” 

“How nice. Perhaps youll be on the 
news,” said Dolly. 

In the evening they listened to a talk 
on the Third Programme in the series 
“A Thousand Years of the Dignity of 
Labour,” and switched on the television 
for the news. 

““A new development occurred to-day 
in the London factory strike. Proposals 
were made by ANTEGS, the Amalgam- 
ated National Technical and Engineering 
Guilds Society, who supply the mechanics 
who maintain the fork-lift trucks which 
are the cause of the dispute, that the work 
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might be reorganized by the mechanics 
becoming driver-mechanics responsible for 
the trucks at all times, instead of just 
when they are not in operation. To find 
out reactions to this we sent our reporter, 
Godfrey Whyte-Peanut.” 

“Oh, there’s Charlie Prince,’ said 
“He’s the ANTEGS man.” . 

“Now, Mr. Prince. These proposals of 
yours have caused quite a stir. Is this 
just union rivalry?” 

“No,” said Charlie Prince, “‘it raises 
a matter of demarcation which is a matter 
between the two unions involved. However, 
1 am confident a settlement can be 
reached.” 

“Favourable to ANTEGS?” 

“Well, favourable to GEEUPWOA 
as well, naturally.” 

‘How would that be?” 

“T am not at the moment disposed to 
comment in detail on matters still under 
discussion by the various committees, 
but more satisfactory de- 
marcation arrangements 
than at present should be 
arrived at. The arrange- 
ment we propose should 
simplify procedure and 
lead to greater efficiency, 
but that is a matter under 
democratic discussion.” 

“Your union is not out 
on strike, is it?” 

“That is correct, no.” 

“Will that be the case 
to-morrow?” 

“I am not prepared 
to make any predictions. 
Thank you.” 

“Well, that’s a fine thing, if they 
come out too,” remarked Stanley. 

The scene now shifted to the branch 
headquarters of the General, where 
Godfrey Whyte-Peanut asked Kitey: 

“Will this proposal mean a clash 
between your union and ANTEGS?” 

“It will be a matter for study and 
discussion. I would not go further.” 

“If both unions come out to fight over 
this issue, then the public will suffer?” 

“No, that is a fallacy. The public 
will benefit, in view of the clarification of 
demarcation arrangements, resulting from 
the friendly discussion that will ensue, 
thereby decreasing the industrial tension 
otherwise inevitable under a system of 
private ownership and profit.” 

“Well, I imagine only Kitey can 
understand that,” said Stanley. “And 
here’s me.” 





His image, looking strangely eager, 
told the countless viewers of his keen- 
ness to get back to work. 

“The contract which Missiles were to 
have done for the Agyppian government 
will not after all be lost to this country,’ 
resumed the news reader. “Jt has been 
secured by another British firm with the 
spare capacity to undertake the work.” 

“Oh good,” said Stanley, “I haven’t 
messed up the export drive.” 


“My God,” exploded Mr. Hitchcock, 
“Have you seen this?” 

The newspapers were full of the 
strike, treating it in their different ways. 

What had particularly annoyed Mr. 
Hitchcock was a paragraph in the Daily 
Rapid’s editorial column, and it was this 
he took in to Mr. Waters. 


“Salute Stanley Windrush!” (read 
Mr. Waters). “‘Why? Because this 
man did in one hour what his work- 
mates did in two. What did the union 
do? They sent him to Coventry. Was 
he working too hard? No. He was 
working more efficiently. What a 
reward. Does he forgive them? Yes, 
he does. ‘They are first-class chaps,’ 
he told us. Here is an example to us 
all. BuT—THIS FOLLY MUST END.” 


“An example to us all!” echoed 
Hitchcock bitterly. “The man’s a 
sheer lunatic. Absolute Charlie. The 
General are out and the Amalgamated ‘ll 
be out after this morning. Look at the 
rest of it.” 

“What has Windrush done wrong? 


Nothing. He is saving to get married. 
But what a world for him to bring 








his children into. For he is trapped. 

Trapped between two great unions 

squabbling over his job. Stanley 

Windrush is between the upper and 

nether millstones, and his freedom 

will be crushed.” 

(The proprietor of the Rapid 
approved of Biblical allusions, and of 
individual enterprise except in matters 
of prose style. All the leading articles 
were written in this special way.) 

“You see what you’ve started with 
your damn-fool ideas about efficiency? 
Of course, anyone who wasn’t such a 
Charlie as Windrush would ’ve spotted 
you right away. God knows, I’ve kept 
those two unions apart for years, and 
now you and Windrush have got them 
at each others’ throats.” 

“T’ve been a bit worried about it,”’ 
admitted the time-and-motion man. 

“Youre as big a clown as Windrush,” 
said Mr. Hitchcock. “A bit worried! 
I’m going to reorganize this place.” 


“There’s a Mr. 








Knowles on the 
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telephone for you, Stanley,” said Great 
Aunt Mildred. 

“Oh? Good. Hullo, Knowlesy.” 

“Hullo, squire. Seen you on the 
telly last night.’ 

“Yes. Kitey too.” 

“All the boys was looking at the 
telly; they always look in a lot when 
there ’s a stoppage.” 

“So Mrs. Kite 
things?” 

““Mussengrumble. You're in all the 
papers this morning, squire.” 

“I know. Where are you speaking 
from?” 

“Near the works. 


told me. How’s! 


Charlie Prince is 


just holding a bit of a parliament, 


Looks as if they'll be out too, like the 
papers say.” 

“Oh good. That means Cynthia’ll 
be free for the day. I’ll come down.” 

“Young Cynthia? No, squire. Kitey 
was saying she give her cards in yester- 
day. Got a new job, dancing.” 

“On television?” 

——d if I know. Old Kitey seemed 
very narked about it, though. Well, 
I'll go and have another look at Bonny 
Charlie’s meeting. See you.” 


(To be concluded) 


Copies containing the eight previous 
instalments can be obtained from Ti 
Publisher, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, price 1s. each, post free, 

(Spring Number, 1s. 3d.) 
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